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PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


EW SUBSCRIBERS to the Christian Register who 

pay a year’s subscription in advance between now 

and January, 1900, will be entitled to receive the paper 
from the time payment is made until January 1, rgor. 


Editorial. 


HANKSGIVING is in the air this week; and it is 

well to indulge the mood it suggests, although we 

- are told that the worst evils that afflict our country 

are due to the senseless confidence of the people in 

our institutions and principles. The charge is 

made that Americans are so thoughtlessly confident that 

they allow giant evils to go unchecked, taking it for granted 

that everything will come out right. There is such a thing 

as a fool’s paradise; but we are to remember that, for better 

or for worse, the people who do the work of this world and 

determine its fortunes are the hopeful and the cheerful 

people. The hopeful races survive :. the gloomy races perish. 

Cheerful people keep their courage: gloomy souls lose it. It 

is hope and courage and perseverance that fight the battles, 

conquer the wilderness; build the cities, and provide the op- 

portunities which give to the people day by day their daily 

bread. We cannot too often repeat the advice Dr. Walker 

gave to his students: “ Young men, take counsel of your 

caution, take counsel of your prudence ; but never take coun- 
sel of your fears.” 


& 


THE death of Vice-President Hobart removes from the 
public service of the United States an officer of high rank, 
who in his career as a business man, a legislator, and a 
member of the general government, was eminent for the 
excellence of his private character and the quality of the 
service which he rendered to the State. Not only has his 
career been free from scandal of every kind, but it has been 
one of active usefulness and excellent achievement. He 
was a man of a kind too little known, who combined a 
sympathetic temperament, cheeriness of disposition, and a 
willingness to befriend his neighbors with rectitude in pur- 
pose and execution, and a rigid although cheerful adherence 
to the moral law. The quiet modesty with which men of his 
type conduct their business and attend to their duties, public 
and private, prevents a full recognition of the fact that the 
solid foundations of our national institutions rest upon the 
lives and characters of its business men. One who goes 
steadily on his way, attending to his duties, prospering in 
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whatever he undertakes, regarded by all who know him as 
a wholesome element in the community and a helper of all 
good things, often gets little fame. Too commonly he is 
regarded as a harmless factor in public life, while he is really 
one of the active forces making for righteousness. His 
office at Washington imposed no great duties upon him, 
but he undertook to perform a needed service as a host and 
a mediator in the social world. The change from an active 
business career, simple habits, early hours, to the luxurious 
customs at the capital was fatal to him. He is to be remem- 
bered not so much as a statesman, but rather as a typical 
business man of high character and honorable career. 


& 


Tue whirlwind of criticism which has astonished Admiral 
Dewey goes far to justify the statement so frequently heard 
in England in these days that the Americans are very excit- 
able. In a moment our hero finds everything changed. In 
the bouquets he feels the thorns, and the gifts are already 
corroded by what seems to him the acrid ingratitude of the 
people. It is difficult to account for the sudden revulsion 
of feeling caused by the announcement that Admiral Dewey 
had given his house to his wife. It is certainly explained 
in part by the fact that the whole story was not told in the 
beginning. Just that part of the transaction was made 
known which to the American people seemed to indicate 
that the admiral was indifferent to the sentiment which lay 
behind the gift. ‘The marriage of the popular hero brought 
a new element into the affair. On short notice the people 
were not ready to include a wife in the affection they lav- 
ished upon the husband. Had the whole story been told in 
the beginning, as it is told now, this whirlwind of passionate 
criticism would not have been stirred up. Of one thing the 
admiral may rest assured. This change is not the result of 
mere fickleness. The people thought they had been affronted. 
Being sure that they have misjudged him, they will return 
to their loyalty to the hero they have delighted to honor. 


se 


P. W. CiaypeENn, honorary secretary of “The Liberal 
Forwards,” known to many of our readers as the preacher 
of the sermon at our national conference at Saratoga twenty 
years ago, writes in the /ndependent that the public opinion 


of the best part of England was irresistibly drifting against . 


the policy of the colonial secretary, and that it would have 
made itself felt in Parliament, had not the Boers played into 
the hands of their enemies. When those who were foremost 
in their acts of aggression in England had nearly reached 
the end of their possibilities, the Boers began war. “It is 
difficult to convey any sense of the satisfaction this precipi- 
tate plunge gave to the war party or the disappointment and 
dismay of those who had hoped and worked for peace. It 
was just what the war party wished. The government as a 
whole did not want war, did not expect war, and would not 
themselves have begun war.... No such war could have 
been undertaken, even by the present government; and the 
one only chance of, the war party was to make the Boers 
themselves begin. This they have unfortunately done; and 
a hateful conflict is thus made popular,—all parties, some 
gladly, some reluctantly, consenting to it as a war of 
defence.” 
ae 


UNITARIAN men and women have always been interested 
in the movements conducted by General Armstrong,. Booker 
T. Washington, and others in the South, and have contrib- 
uted largely to the support of the institutions which they 
have founded or which have been founded by their pupils. 
They have been especially interested in the Calhoun Colored 
School, because it was founded by Miss Dillingham, and 
since her death has been carried on by her brother, the Rev. 
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Pitt Dillingham. The school is governed by a board 6f 
directors, of which Mr. Booker T. Washington is vice- 
president and Dr. Frissell of Hampton is a member, show- 
ing its close relationship to these larger movements. Mr. 
Dillingham reports running expenses paid, and a deficit of 
two thousand dollars wiped out; and a small surplus with 
which to begin the current work of the year. About eight- 
een thousand dollars a year are contributed by friends of the 
school to do a work similar to that which has been done by 
Mr. Washington for his colored countrymen, and which is 
now winning favor with both the colored and white popula- 


tion of the South. Out of sore experience we are learning © 


that it is useless to give to ignorant colored men (or to igno- 
rant white men, for that matter) the suffrage and other 
political privileges without first conferring upon them a 
knowledge of at least the rudiments of civilization. Through 
honorable work, through self-support and self-respect, will 
come the education of the colored man and a recognition of 
his right, not only to earn his living but to assist in the 
government of the community of which he is a part. 


as 


THE retirement from the ministry of Dr. Richard Storrs 
after continuous service in Brooklyn, N.Y., for fifty-three 
years, is an event which may properly attract the attention of 
those who take sad views of the ministry to-day. We are 
pointed to the great men of a former generation and to the 
long ministry of an earlier time by critics, who wag their heads 
in solemn despair over the decay of the ministry. When well 
along in the twentieth century, men of the same temperament 
will draw a similar moral, and point back to the glorious days 
in the latter half of our century when men were so great 
and pastorates were so long. Dr. Storrs has represented 
the honor of the profession, its power, its dignity, and its 
usefulness. He has become great in his half-century of 
service because he has taken into his own character and 
service the broad principles of religion upon which the 
church rests. He has not been a specialist, he has not 
selected one form of excellence as the only way of salvation 
for the society and the church; nor has he proclaimed that 
any one evil was undermining the religious life of the com- 
munity, and would destroy the republic. He has believed 
that right thought and right feeling would lead to right 
action, and has made himself a force to be respected because 
men saw that his character rested solidly, four-square, upon 
the broad foundations of righteousness and truth. 


There is Something in It. 


It has often been said that more important truths have been 
discovered in the last fifty years than in any thousand years 
of the world’s history before. Probably the statement falls 
within the truth. At the time of the revolutions of 1848 the 
world woke up. Everything which it had accepted as a fact 
was re-examined, every institution, every scientific hypothesis, 


every philosophic theory, every creed, was tested. At the ° 


same time the subjugation of steam and the growing familiar- 
ity with such mysterious forces as electricity excited expecta- 
tion. Believing that new truth lay just behind the screen of 
nature, and released from the ancient fear of the creeds, 
whether religious, scientific, or political, the mind of man 
began to scrutinize every substance, to make notes of every 
phenomenon, and to seek for the law by which the facts and 
phenomena of nature and human life could be classified and 
explained. 


For ages the world had known that there was something — 


in electricity; but more knowledge of this subtle force has 
been acquired in the last half-century than in all the ages 
between Aristotle and Benjamin Franklin. When at last all 


the conditions were prepared, when the human mind had - 
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made its preliminary explorations, when it had devised 
apparatus for the generation and application of electricity, 
suddenly the revelation came. When the time was ripe, the 
knowledge of electricity increased so rapidly that for more 
than a generation the mind of man has been scrambling to 
keep up with the rapid pace of science. Nothing could be 
forced in advance of knowledge. The right conditions 
followed each other. in regular order, each step determined 
by the one taken before it. 

We are at a similar stage of progress in regard to many 
social questions, and especially in what is called “the new 
thought,” about the relations between mind and matter, 
between health and disease, between life in this world and 
life in the world which lies out of sight. 

In Spiritualism there is something: there is truth, there is 
reality. In all the ages of Christian history, in all the 
religions of the world, in the experiences of mankind from 
the earliest times, there has been taken for granted a spiritual 
world surrounding our limited lives from which have come 
impressions, with action and reaction between human life 
and the spiritual atmosphere in which the mind of man lives 
and breathes. In all ages there have been reports of un- 
veilings of a spiritual order, glimpses, intimations, suggestions 
of a life which is not part of our conscious life, and of lives 
which are believed to be continuations of lives which have at 
some time passed beyond the range of our mortal acquaint- 
ance. In view of these facts, and of professions frequently 
made by our contemporaries, that they have knowledge which 
is both exceptional and conclusive, what should be our atti- 
tude? There is but one answer. With open minds and 
willing hearts we should look and listen, we should examine 
and test, we should seek knowledge and gladly receive what- 
ever comes to us accredited as a genuine discovery. But 
also the recorded experience of many ages indicates that it is 
better not to jump to a conclusion. Because there is some- 
thing in it is no proof that we can wrench from unwilling 
nature a description of that something and a total knowledge 
of its relations to ourselves. ‘The lesson of experience is that, 
when enough people are attentive or teachable, or willing to 
receive the truth without prejudice, evidence of reality begins 
to accumulate; and at last whatever exists behind fleeting 
phenomena stands forth self-evident and self-attested. Elec- 
tricity might have been applied a thousand years ago if men 
had knowledge of other kinds sufficient to make it available. 
We now lack the accurate knowledge of the spiritual world 
which we eagerly seek, probably because we have not other 
knowledge of various kinds which would make fresh dis- 
covery useful and desirable. 

What has been said of Spiritualism is true of all forms of 
mental science in its application to health and disease. As 
in the case of Spiritualism, intelligent study of obscure, 
occult, and exceptional phases of human experience have 
tended to the emancipation of the human mind from super- 
stitions, from ignoble fears, from dangerous practices, and 
from religious tyranny and persecution. To our better 
knowledge of human nature we owe our delivery from witch- 
craft, possession of the devil, and artificial sins and crimes 
for which Church and State once inflicted penalties. By 

‘the study of the laws of health, we are beginning to discover 
what part hope plays, not only in the increase of human hap- 
piness, but in the lengthening of human life and the increase 
of health. The place of fear, also, which corresponds to 
pain as a protective emotion absolutely necessary to the 
safety of animals and men in the struggle for existence, is 
coming to be understood. 

Because there is something in it then, there is no reason 
why we should greatly change our course of life until the 
demonstration is perfect. If we are open-minded, teachable, 
and intelligent, the right conditions will come and the reve- 
lations so long sought for and expected will be made beyond 
cavil and dispute. 
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To those who are convinced of the essential soundness of 
our Unitarian thought it cannot be otherwise than delightful 
and encouraging to find that thought making its way so 
surely into the books and preaching of the older sects. No 
man can be a diligent reader of current theology without 
coming every day upon fresh evidences of the extent to which 
the old theology is being permeated with the new, and the 
new orthodoxy with ideas and persuasions which, if they have 
not been peculiar to the Unitarian body, have found within 
its limits their most characteristic welcome and expression. 


“ Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


It is, of course, easily possible to exaggerate the part 
which the Unitarian has played in this seed-scattering. 
Unitarianism has, no doubt, been the effect of forces greater 
than itself rather than the sole cause of the innumerable 
important changes that have taken place in theological 
thought. It is, however, permitted us to believe that we 
have been sometimes the hammer as well as the iron in this 
process of transformation. There is a proud and foolish 
way of entertaining such a belief and a right and noble way. 
We can entertain it as if we had invented the belief ourselves, 
and had a patent on it which nobody must dare infringe, 
or we can entertain it as something that is ours by no virtue 
on our part, but by the grace of God for others’ use and joy. 
One sometimes hears that Unitarians are the most conceited 
and vain-glorious of all Christians, and there is a note 
frequently sounded in our pulpits and conferences that goes 
far to justify the accusation. But the fact is, we cannot 
love and reverence our faith beyond its worth, though we 
may take far too much credit to ourselves as holding it. 
And, loving it as we do, how can we but desire to have 
others share it with us, “not that we would have domin- 
ion over their faith, but that we would be helpers of their 
joy 2? 

Meantime there is an aspect of church life in America 
which is even more encouraging than the infusion of Uni- 
tarian ideas into orthodox theology. There is something 
even better than a rational theology, and that is the Church 
of the Divine Amenities. Such a church is now growing ins 
America as fast as any other, not even the Methodist ex- 
cepted. It has no definite organization, no presbyteries or 
associations or conventions, or anything of the sort. It is 
not to be measured by any formal expressions of interna- 
tional sympathy, by any schemes for Christian unity, any 
Congress of Liberal Religion, and things of that kind. 
These things are signs of the times, and as such to be noted 
carefully and rightly praised. They are works by which the 
Church of the Divine Amenities is partly known, but not in 
the wide range of its beneficence. Much more significant 
are the spontaneous mutual approaches and affiliations of the 
different churches and their ministers in hundreds and thou- 
sands of towns and villages,—less in the larger cities,— 
here, there, and almost everywhere in the United States. If 
any one of us should keep a record of these things, such as 
come within the range of our own observation, we should 
soon be surprised to find how it was lengthening out, how 
many ministers: of different denominations are exchanging 
with each other and engaging in common offices of a relig- 
ious character. The Unitarian minister “summering high 
up on the hills of God” has the freedom of the village pulpit, 
be it Congregationalist or Baptist or Methodist. Local 
church festivals bring together clergymen of the most various 
opinions in a friendly way. The Presbyterian and Univer- 
salist meet together; and, if the Roman Catholic and Unita- 
rian do not kiss each other, they laugh and chat, unconscious 
of the impassable gulf which yawns between their theological 
systems, 
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Now, if any of us could make a record of this kind, we 
have only to remind ourselves that many hundreds similarly 
situated could make a similar one, and we shall be assured 
that the Church of the Divine Amenities is enlarging its 
borders at a good rate of speed, and has already many 
thousands drinking of its communion. cup. The century 
which is drawing nigh to its last year has not many things 
to boast of so good as this development. Should it go on 
for another century increasing in the proportion of the last 
quarter-century, the year 2000 would find our sectarian 
boundaries offering about as little obstruction to general 
intercommunication as the equator to a_ship’s dividing 
prow. 


The Little Sheaf. 


Idealization plays a large part in everything that pertains 
to human life. We undoubtedly idealize our little per- 
formances until they assume in our eyes an importance 
relatively greater than all others. We are always interesting 
to ourselves. How mortified would we be, were some candid 
friend to set before us in plain language the exact estimate 
of society as to what we are, the place we fill, the small con- 
sequences of our demise! ‘This species of candor is too 
painful. Our friends spare us the cruel truth because they 
wish to be spared in turn. Weare glad to think that we may 
secure even a pleading word on a tombstone,:a memento 
mori or hic jacet which shall linger even after personally we 
are forgotten. 

But the excessive humility of self-depreciation is not the 

truest or best attitude of-mind. The oblivion that has been 
decreed for most of the children of men does not concern us 
any more than the mould into which the spring flower is to 
dissolve concerns the flower. It is the flower’s business to 
bloom and to be happy and beautiful. It is ours to live and 
love and suffer and obey, to pass from state to state in the 
circle of experience, growing and expanding to new hope and 
vision, regardless of change. Our littleness should not 
oppress us, our weakness should not appall. The whole 
earth would be a cemetery, were all its worthy creatures 
marked by memorials. Therefore, it is beneficent that nature 
should pass the large brush of oblivion over the scene, to 
"create a fabula rasa for new generations. Forgetfulness 
is one of the great, beneficent facts of the race. Those 
who have lived and bequeathed their earthly possessions 
are not to stand in the light of those who live and are to 
live. 

As we look back in old age, our life achievement, however 
at moments it loomed in our own eyes and the eyes of others, 
will indubitably look very small. What we have done cor- 
responds so badly with what we would have accomplished. 
The deficit in our life’s exchequer is so immense. Here at 
last is the small sheaf of accomplishment,— a ragged little 
bundle of half successes and whole failures, of mistakes and 
errors and miscalculations and wrong starts and imperfect 
endings, all limply tied and sorted. What will the Lord of 
the harvest think when he sees this poor and impotent con- 
clusion,— he who has offered us the magnificent opportunity 
of life? The pathos of existence lies not so much in deliber- 
ate going wrong as in mistakes and blundering, in small 
neglects that lead to great ones, and fatal meshes of habit in 
which the soul slips down pleasant paths and falls into a 
slough. 

So we are often grieved and humiliated when we think of 
our approach to the Lord of life with this miserable little 
sheaf in our hand. But what reason have we to suppose that 
he expects great achievement from us? Will he not weigh 
the performance by the capacity to perform? Knows he not 
the grievous handicap under which multitudes of his creatures 
are born into the world, the lets and hindrances that pre- 
vent noble living and mar high doing? Shall he not judge 
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us by the secrets of the soul, the unfulfilled longings and de- 
sires to help his creatures, to do his work, to be his faithful 
servants and helpers? But in some sad way we have come 
short, and instead of the big, beautiful sheaf we meant to bring 
have produced only this tiny one of odds and ends that even 
in our own eyes seems such a poor return for the gifts of 
imagination, aspiration, comprehension, with which he has 
endowed us. But in many cases we have been given a 
broken tool to work with; and, as in a nightmare, the road 
has been made impassable where in youth we saw a broad, 
straight avenue, with the star of hope shining in the dis- 
tance. 

But we must not despise the little sheaf. We must be 
hopeful about ourselves. Self-despondency leads to moral 
bankruptcy, and is abhorrent to God as it is to man. Per- 
haps, after all, we are placed here to show what power of 
rebound is in us instead of gathering any positive sheaf, 
large or small. This world may be God’s testing ground, in 
which he tries the temper of souls. There were some whose 
courage and faith and trustfulness have been so sublime the 
world has agreed that their failure was nobler than any suc- 
cess. The beautiful fact is that these qualities can be shown 
in the humblest sphere by the weak ones of the earth. The 
all-tender and pitiful spirit of God, we are pleased to think, 
takes their broken reeds and poor little harvest of frustrated 
endeavor with a special acknowledgment, a benediction of 
“well done” that thrills the stars. 

The blurring hand of time brings great and little to a kind 
of equality. Pathos and glory, pity, love, and admiration 
cover the scene. Deeds of moral heroism and abnegation 
thrill us after thousands of years,— after all the pomp and 
splendor of the past has fallen to the dust-bin. The con- 
verging rays of this soft and tender glory come from thou- 
sands of humble lives. Man’s story, so sublime and mov- 
ing, is only the collected stories of millions upon millions 
who have perished. It covers the scene of the present with 
the radiant haze of an October day, shot through with shim- 
mering gold. And the spirit of God is brooding there. We 
cannot help thinking of him as bending from the sky, even 
as the old painters pictured him, with outstretched arms in 
blessing as he gathers into his breast all these rays of hu- 
manity, so that not a gleam is lost. He, the Lord of the 
harvest, gathers the little sheaves. He were not God, were 
they not dear to him. This great man, humanity, is his man, 
must be his servant, friend, and fellow-worker. To have his - 
breath in our nostrils, his spirit brooding over us, his love in 
our hearts,—this is enough. We must needs be content 
without the smaller gifts if we have the greater, which is 
God-given freely to his creatures. 

A thousand times to come short of the mark of the high 
calling and yet to have courage is a noble result. The 
unbroken will must be dear to God. If we are not frus- 
trated a thousand times, we have no strength. The buckler 
is brightened by scouring, the sword is sharpened by grind- 
ing. To attain courage is a notable achievement. To sink 
down into limpness and invertebrate acceptance of the thing 
called fate, to be a moral jelly-fish instead of a highly organ- 
ized human being with a bold power of resistance and 
defiance, is to be abhorrent to God. So the little sheaves are 
all bound into one sheaf of man’s performance, which, as a 
whole, is sublime. The great man, humanity, needs all its 
little parts. God needs them all. The defective, the err- 
ing, still are parts, still in some way subserve. And the 
destiny of the individual is lifted up and ennobled by the 
thought of the whole, and God working in and moving and 
inspiring the whole. So let the gatherer of the little sheaf 
rejoice and be glad, and through mistakes and tears, dis- 
couragements and sins, slips and falls, still see the vision of 
God’s acceptance of the smallest gift given in the spirit of 
love and consecration to his service, which is also eS 
service of the brother. 
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Current Copics. 


Durinc the past week the United States has been a prom- 
inent factor in three international affairs of more or less 
importance to humanity and to civilization. One of these 
affairs has to do with the destinies of the Chinese empire. 
In consequence of the representations which Secretary of 
State Hay made at the Continental chancelleries the week 
before last on behalf of the “open door” in China, an 
attempt was apparently made by two or three of the powers 
to effect a final settlement of the Far Eastern question by 
securing the adherence of the United States to an interna- 
tional treaty defining the “spheres of influence” of the 
respective nations that have obtained a foothold upon 
Chinese territory. If the scope of this projected arrange- 
ment has been defined aright in cablegrams from London, 
the scheme of the powers amounted, virtually, to an agree- 
ment for the partition of China among the interested Euro- 
pean countries, with the express or implied acquiescence of 
the United States in the design of partition. Inasmuch 
as the State Department at Washington refused to furnish 
assurances of such an acquiescence, but confined its interest 


to a repetition of its demand for international pledges secur- 


ing the continuation of the open door policy, the designs of 
the diplomats were abandoned in the initial stage. 


as 


Tue other international affair in which the United States 
took a prominent part during the week had to do with the 
Anglo-Boer war in South Africa. When diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and the South African Republic were 
suspended by the outbreak of hostilities, the Marquis of 
Salisbury requested of the State Department at Washington 
that Mr. Macrum, the United States consul at Pretoria, take 
charge of the interests of British subjects in the Transvaal, 
with especial reference to the British prisoners and wounded 
who should be in the hands of the Boers. The charge was 
accepted by Secretary of State Hay, and instructions to that 
effect were transmitted to Mr. Macrum. A short time ago 
President Kruger informed Mr. Macrum that his services to 
British subjects in the Transvaal were not approved by the 
Boer government. Last Friday Mr. Macrum was instructed 
by the State Department to impress upon President Kruger 
the fact that the United States intended to execute the trust 
which it had accepted from Great Britain, and that the 
United States consul would continue his work on behalf of 
humanity, regardless of the views of the chief executive 
of the Transvaal upon the matter in contention. Pres- 
ident Kruger, in his protest against the activity of Mr. 
Macrum, declared, in effect, that the policy which the United 
States is pursuing in Pretoria is very nearly what it would 
have been, had this government declared itself an ally of 
Great Britain against the Transvaal. 


& 


Tue Anglo-German treaty providing for the partition of 
the Samoan islands between the United States and Germany 
has been rejected at Washington. When the outline of the 
treaty was first given to the world, it was assumed very 
generally that the instrument would be approved by the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the unexpected hap- 
pened when the State Department announced, a few days 
ago, that the form of the agreement which was submitted. by 
Great Britain and Germany for the approval of the United 
States had been found unsatisfactory by the government 
of the latter country. It is understood, however, that 
the objections of the State Department do not extend to 
the substance of the agreement, which, in the main, meets 
with the approval of the authorities at Washington. The 
United States has now transmitted to London and to Berlin 
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the draft of a new agreement. It is expected that this 
instrument will meet with the approval of the two other in- 
terested powers. Definite action is needed in Samoa. 
Intelligence of new disorders at Apia was brought to this 
continent last week. It is feared that, if a settlement of the 
status of the islands is not effected at an early date, a con- 
flict between the two rival factions among the natives may 
necessitate the employment of force by the war-ships which 
are anchored in the harbor of Apia. 


& 


OrriciaL Washington is in mourning for the death of 
Vice-President Garrett A. Hobart, who passed away at his 
home in Paterson, N.J., Tuesday morning, November 2r. 
The funeral of the dead Vice-President, which occurred last 
Saturday, was a state occasion, and was attended by the 
President, the members of the cabinet, and a generous rep- 
resentation from the membership of the legislative branch 
of the government. The newspapers of the country, while 
they paid the tribute due to Mr. Hobart’s character and his 
qualities as a man, commented with virtual unanimity upon 
the political conditions which have placed the second highest 
official personage in the United States in such complete iso- 
lation from the actual duties of government that the death 
of the Vice-President did not create a perceptible void in the 
personnel of the administration. 


a 


Ir cannot be doubted that a serious crisis is at hand in 
the Philippines. There is every indication that the Ameri- 
can forces in Luzon have begun the campaign that will ter- 
minate the hostile operations of the rebels in force. Generals 
Lawton and MacArthur are pursuing Aguinaldo, the re- 
sourceful leader of the insurrection against Spain, with great 
energy and determination. The mother of the rebel general 
is already in the hands of the Americans; and so is Buenca- 
mino, the chief author of the constitution of the Filipino 
republic, the man who has been styled “the brains” of the 
insurrection. It appears that the operations of Aguinaldo’s 
army as a fairly well-organized body, with a leader and a 
conscious, tactical purpose, are very nearly at an end. In- 
deed, it is confidently believed at the war department that 
the capture of Aguinaldo himself is merely a matter of days. 
The subsequent tactics of the Tagalos are a matter of inter- 
esting conjecture. It is said that at the last formal council 
of war, which was held by the Filipino leaders on November 
13, at Bayombong, just before that place fell into the hands 
of Gen. MacArthur, the insurgent generals recognized the 
futility of further united resistance to the forces of the 
United States, and decided to scatter their commands and to 
It was the hope 
of Gen. Otis that Aguinaldo and his army would be sur- 
rounded, captured, and disarmed. Such an achievement 
would have aided materially in the pacification of the island. 
But it now appears that the work of rehabilitating Luzon will 
be hindered seriously by a guerilla war of indefinite length. 


od 


A SINISTER echo of the events that preceded the decla- 
ration of the Hispano-American War comes from Havana. 
It is announced that officials of the United States have 
discovered in the Cuban capital evidences of the agencies 
that brought the destruction of the battleship Maine. The 
explosion that startled the world, it is asserted, was caused 
by gun-cotton taken from storehouses which were under 
the absolute control of Spanish officers. The inference is 
inevitable that the two charges which destroyed the Maine 
could not have been abstracted from the magazines without 
the co-operation or the acquiescence of the officers in whose 
keeping they were. It is the intention of the government to 
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continue the investigation until the names of the guilty men 
shall have been ascertained. If the temper of the daily press 
is a criterion of the official purposes in the matter, it can 
be assumed with perfect safety that the blowing up of the 
Maine will soon be made an international question. At 
any rate, it cannot be doubted that the Spanish government 
will be asked to deal in accordance with its own laws with 
the men upon whom the responsibility of the awful crime 
shall be fixed by a due process of investigation. A demand 
is being formulated that, in the event of Spain’s failure to 
deal promptly and effectively with the problem, the American 
minister be recalled from Madrid and all diplomatic inter- 
course between the two nations cease until proper action is 
taken by the Spanish government for the conviction and 
punishment of its guilty subjects. 


& 


Tue British forces in South Africa may now be fairly said 
to be assuming the offensive against the Boers. Hitherto 
the aim of the British generals in Natal and Cape Colony 
has been to hold their bases of operations and to retard, 
as much as possible, the aggressive incursions of the Trans- 
vaalers and the Free States. The turning-point in the 
military situation has now been reached. Gen. Buller, the 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in South Africa, is 
straining every nerve to effect the relief of Ladysmith, which 
has been completely invested by the Boers for over a month. 
Lord Methuen, with a force of about 2,000 men, is fighting 
his way with singular gallantry to Kimberley, where Col. 
Kekewich, the British commander, is shut up with about 
1,500 men by a superior force of Boers. Lord Methuen last 
week fought two battles with the force of Boers that is 
trying to prevent his juncture with the garrison of Kimberley. 
In both engagements the losses were extraordinarily heavy. 
At Belmont last Thursday 60 British officers and men were 
killed and over twice that number were wounded, while the 
losses of the Boers appear to have been even heavier. Two 
days later, at Gras Pan, the British column was again attacked 
by the Boers in a second attempt to prevent the relief of 
Kimberley; and a fierce engagement was fought, resulting in 
a number of casualties which must have exceeded those of 
Thursday, if the partial list of dead and wounded which 
was received at London last Monday is to be taken asa 
basis of computation. 

a 


WHILE the eyes of the world have been watching the 
battlefields of South Africa, an event of great importance to 
the fortunes of the future British empire in Africa has taken 
place in the Soudan, the place which has been rendered 
sacred to Englishmen by the blood of Gen. Gordon. Sir 
Francis Wingate, one of Lord Kitchener’s generals, last 
week defeated the Khalifa near Godid, on the Upper Nile. 
The Khalifa was slain in battle, and most of his sheiks were 
captured. The stronghold of the Mohammedan uprising was 
taken and destroyed; and nine thousand men, women, and 
children of the Mahdists were taken. The engagement 
might well be taken to indicate the approaching end of a 
conflict with Moslem zeal which has cost Britain, from first 
to last, millions in treasure and many lives. The ultimate 
suppression of the Mahdist uprising will undoubtedly 
strengthen Great Britain’s standing in Egypt, and bring 
nearer to a probable realization the magnificent dream of 
Cecil Rhodes, who, as premier of Cape Colony, conceived the 
establishment of a British Africa extending from Alexandria 
to the Cape of Good Hope. Curiously enough, in these 
days of anxiety for the destinies of British prestige in South 
Africa, the British people have passed by with indifference 
the altogether remarkable achievement of Gen. Wingate in 
the Soudan, upon the soil which the flag of Great Britain 
may now be regarded as having been firmly planted. 
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Brevities. 


“The Pinehurst Oxé/ook begins its new year with many 
suggestions of winter rest and winter pleasure. 


The publisher elsewhere announces that all new subscrip- 
tions for the Christian Register beginning now will cover the 


year 1900. 


Rey. Richard A. Armstrong argues that Jesus did not 
condemn the act of proselyting,— that is, making a disciple of 
one’s convictions,— but that he condemned proselyting by the 
sons of hell. ° 


Fifty years ago a young man wrote in his journal, “ What 
I most admire in Channing is that vivid and bright con- 
ception of a future state of which he seems to speak as of a 
thing which he had himself seen.” 


Dr. J. M. Whiton, in the London Christian World, gives 
American Unitarians the credit of assembling at their 
national conventions more numerously in proportion ‘to 
membership than any other body of Christians. 


One of the best institutions in Boston is the Children’s 
Mission for the children of the destitute. It is not wholly a 
Boston institution, because it is supported by gifts coming 
from all parts of New England, and cares for children who 
drift in, waifs from all parts of the country. 


The star shower did not keep the appointment made for 
it by the astrologers. These vagrant comets and wrecks of 
comets which are streaming through our universe are liable 
to be captured by some of the mighty planets which keep 
guard at the confines of our solar system. 


In his letter of resignation Dr. Van Dyke of the Brick 
Church in New York recommended Dr. Babcock of Balti- 
more to be his successor. The congregation accepted Dr. 
Van Dyke’s resignation and acted upon his suggestion. Dr. 
Babcock was called at a salary of $12,000 a year with the 
use of the manse. 


Rev. Samuel May died at Leicester, Mass., November 24. 


His was one of :the shining lives, pure and sweet and strong. 
We print elsewhere from the pen of Rev. John W. Chadwick 
an affectionate tribute to his work and character. Memorial 
services were held at Leicester and at the Church of the 
Disciples in Boston. 


If the thought of unity were not in the air, our religious 
exchanges would not so readily jump to the conclusion that 
Universalists and Unitarians have formed a plan of denomi- 
national union. What they have done is to appoint a joint 
committee to consider cases in which their interests may 
conflict, to reduce friction, and to make it easy to accept one 
church in places where two could not flourish. 


From people who have lived in the Transvaal come the 
most contradictory accounts of the manners and morals of 
the Boers. By some they are represented as old-fashioned, 
tugged Puritans, eschewing all evil. Others say that ac- 
cording to our standard there is scarcely a virtuous man 
among them. Patriarchal concubinage is said to be the 
rule, and not the exception throughout all the rural districts. 


There are people who do not like the progress of Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. Speaking of the late Con- 
gregational Council, the Bzble Student says “that the 
Unitarians, Universalists, and Congregationalists had quite 
a hilarious time together, and made merry over the doctrinal 
fossils of a former age,— kept a kind of Irish wake, as it 
were, over the defunct remains of old confessions. 
were evidently ‘hail fellows, well met,’ birds of the same 
feather.” 
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Rev. Samuel May. 


BY REV. JOHN W.. CHADWICK. 


Mr. May was born in Boston, April 11, 1810, just a week 
later than his classmate and friend James Freeman Clarke, 
while his classmate W..H. Channing was born the next month 
on Emerson’s birthday, May 25. His parents, Samuel and 
Mary (Goddard) May, were persons of high character and 
purpose and great benevolence. Of their seven children, 
five reached maturity, and four a good old age. Abby W., 
one of the most distinguished women of her time as an edu- 
cator and social reformer, died in 1888. From the Boston 
Latin School, succeeding Deacon Samuel Greele’s and sup- 
plemented by a year with George Bancroft at the Round Hill 
School at Northampton, Mr. May went to Harvard College, 
where it was his good fortune to be a member of the famous 
class of ’29,—the class, as already said, of J. F. Clarke and 
William Henry Channing, but more famously of Dr. Holmes, 
who for forty years, with one exception, sang for it an an- 
nual song; and in the long succession will be found some of 
the brightest and best productions of his facile pen. Other 
members of the class were Judge Benjamin R. Curtis, of 
the United States Supreme Court, Chief Justice George T. 
Bigelow, Rev. Samuel F. Smith, who wrote “ America,” and 
Benjamin Peirce, the great Harvard mathematician. 

It was the good fortune of the class to have Mr, May for 
its secretary from the beginning till his death. No one 
could have been more careful and exact or have made the 
record in a more beautiful manner. His handwriting has 
been his most rare accomplishment, and it remained firm and 
exquisite until he laid the weary pen aside forever. The 
class record was his ofus magnum. Its full Russia bind- 
ing, after seventy years’ use, was as handsome and unworn as 
at the beginning. The fullest records were those of James 
Freeman Clarke and Dr. Holmes. The book will go to the 
library of Harvard University, and will not be the least among 
its treasures, 

From Harvard Mr. May went to Brooklyn, Conn., and 
spent a year in daily contact with his cousin Samuel J. May, 
who was thirteen years older than himself, and was regarded 
by him with the profoundest reverence and admiration. The 
object of this connection was to prepare the younger cousin 
for the ministry; and it did so in a more effective manner 
than he could forecast, though he learned less theology than 
public spirit and devotion to.great public aims. Opposite to 
Samuel J. May lived the Bensons, whose daughter Helen be- 
came the wife of Garrison. Mr. Benson and Mr. May were 
already losing confidence in the American Colonization 
Society, and preparing their minds to accept Garrison’s 
arraignment of it a few years further on; and the younger 
May was imbued with their spirit, though he did not cast in 
his lot with Garrison unreservedly until some years after 
their adhesion to his work. 

From Brooklyn he went back to Cambridge in 1830, and 
took the full course of Divinity School study, graduating in 
1833. Here, again, he had Clarke and Channing for class- 
mates, also Chandler Robbins; and, for his teachers, An- 


- drews Norton (briefly), Dr. Palfrey, and the younger Ware. 


Going to Leicester, Mass., soon after his graduation in Aug- 
ust, 1834, he was ordained and installed as minister of a new 
congregation, the members of which had withdrawn from the 
Orthodox Congregational church of the town, This proved 
to be his only charge. Generously assisted by his father, he 
built himself in 1835 a commodious house in the most beau- 
tiful situation which the town afforded then or at any time, 
which ever since has been his home, periods of winter resi- 
dence at his father’s house in Boston not affecting the general 
truth of this statement. In 1835, before the new house was 
quite completed, he married and brought home to it Sarah 
Russell, of Boston, and the children born to them were four : 
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Adeline; Edward, a pay director in the United States 
Navy; Joseph Russell; and Elizabeth Goddard. The wife, a 
perfect help-meet, died in 1895, since when the unmarried 
daughters have kept unbroken the tradition of thejhouse in 
every kindly way. Mr. May and his family have welcomed 
there hundreds of anti-slavery workers and other friends, and 
the outward beauty and the inward cheer have conspired to 
make the experience memorable for those who came and 
went. 

At first the duties of the young minister proved sufficiently 
engrossing to prevent his taking an active part in anti- 
slavery work. Moreover, he was not quite sure of Garrison’s 
ways and means of agitation. He did not take the Ziberatos 
until 1840, but did take the Cradle of Liberty, which 
was, in effect, the Zzderator in a much abbreviated form. 
No Sunday passed, however, without his prayer “for those 
who are in bonds as bound with them”; and on Thanks- 
giving and Fast days he availed himself of the privilege then 
commonly used of addressing himself squarely to great 
public questions, and especially to the nation’s duty in regard 
to slavery. Gradually, his references to slavery at other 
times became more frequent and explicit; and the range of 
his anti-slavery activities increased from year to year. Was 
there an anti-slavery petition to be carried round, he was the 
man to do it. Was there an anti-slavery meeting to be 
called, he took a leading part. One of the most significant 
of these meetings was that of Aug. 1, 1845, celebrating West 
India Emancipation, when Wendell Phillips and Adin Ballou 
addressed a crowded house. 

This was one of the heavier straws that went to break the 
back of pro-slavery endurance in his congregation; and 
shortly after he resigned his charge, but his resignation was 
not accepted. It was again offered peremptorily and ac- 
cepted a year later, in the mean time certain families having 
withdrawn on account of Mr. May’s anti-slavery principles 
and action, while others showed a disposition to abridge his 
liberty. For the best part of a year he then preached in 
Brooklyn, Conn., Samuel J. May having gone to Syracuse. 
But his energy and efficiency in the anti-slavery work had 
marked him as the right man for the office of general secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Anti-slavery Society. Beyond the 
boundaries of Leicester he had been active and efficient, espe- 
cially in Worcester, where in 1844 his vehement eloquence 
had carried a resolution threatening disunion in case of the 
annexation of Texas. For several years he was president of 
the South Division Worcester County Anti-slavery Society. 
It was Abby Kelley’s urgency that immediately effected his 
appointment to the office of general secretary to the Mas- 
sachusetts Society, which office he held until 1865, when the 
passage of the Thirteenth Amendment seemed to him, as to 
Garrison, to make anti-slavery agitation no longer necessary. 

His willingness to suspend his ministerial office was 
greater because he had written, when abroad, a criticism of 
the attitude of American Unitarians toward slavery which 
gave them much offence, though it was instrumental in ex- 
torting from them the boldest declaration that they ever 
made, that of the Bulfinch Street resolution of 1845. In 
general, Mr. May’s Unitarian sympathies were much dead- 
ened by his conviction that his Unitarian brethren were in- 
different to the anti-slavery cause. 

His work as general secretary was compounded of office 
duties in Boston and travel throughout New England, but 
mainly in Massachusetts. His duties were to arrange and 
provide speakers for nearly one hundred different conven- 
tions, in anticipation of which there were preparatory lectures 
in the towns roundabout the local centres in which the con- 
ventions were to be held. If the vicissitudes of such travel 
were not a match to those that the apostle Paul endured, 
they were by no means trivial ; and the compensation for the 
labor done was pitifully small. 

From 1865 until his death Mr. May’s function in Leicester 
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was that of the good citizen. His position on the school 
board, which he had forfeited in 1846, was resumed, and held 
for nine years more. Leicester Academy, a once famous 
institution, had omitted him from its board of trustees as 
being ultra in his views, but ultimately accorded him his 
proper place. His interest in the Leicester Public Library 
was one of the most engrossing interests of his later years. 
For a long time he was the chief buyer for the library and 
practically the librarian, making a catalogue which was as 
conscientiously accurate as the record of his class. In 1875 
the town made him its representative to the State legisla- 
ture, but his political influence at any time was out of all 
proportion to his official rating. He was in his own person 
a committee of correspondence, ever on the alert to criticise 
what seemed to him a doubtful course in any national sena- 
tor or representative or to encourage what seemed to him 
the better part. His letters were written with a sobriety and 
seriousness that made them always impressive ; and they were 
generally received in a gracious and kindly manner, if they 
did not always effect the end he had in view. 

When the war broke out, he was quick to range himself 
with those who were promoting its efficiency ; and, indeed, he 
had never sympathized with Garrison’s non-resistance prin- 
ciples. From a non-voter he became a stanch Republican, 
faltering in his allegiance to the Republican party only in 
1884, when he could not cast his vote for Mr. Blaine. In 
church matters he became a loyal adherent of the local 
Unitarian society (except at one time when the church was 
shut against an anti-slavery lecturer); and its minister, Mr. 
Seaver, had no more intelligent or sympathetic auditor than 
he. It was an interesting situation when he found himself 
set for the defence of Capt. Isaac Southgate’s will, and 
opposing one of his own successors in the pastorate, by 
whom the will was technically infringed. He was deeply 
interested in all things pertaining to the Unitarian denomina- 
tion and the Unitarian faith, and his “ good gray head” was 
the chief ornament of many Unitarian assemblies. Love, 
honor, troops of friends, attended his declining steps, and a 
filial devotion answering to his every need. The news of his 
death will affect many persons with the sense that one more 
link is broken that binds the present to great past events, 
one more is taken of a once glorious company which is now 
getting very small. 


Laus Deo. 


BY LILA FROST SPRAGUE, 


The November clouds hung low and gray. The winds 
swept the brown leaves down. The bare branches beat 
against the window-pane. I lay very still. I was not suffer- 
ing now, but pain had left me helpless in body and weak in 
soul. Suddenly a peal of church bells filled the air; the 
sound of many steps passed by; the deep tones of an organ 
reached me, and I heard voices singing praise. They 
wakened no echo within me. I turned on my pillow, and 
wept for my lost joys. I lived again through the days of 
my bitterness. I remembered how the first blow had come, 
jarring our souls into a consciousness of sorrow. I was with 
her in that sunny room; and the song of birds, the spring 
breezes, and the breath of wild honeysuckle seemed a part of 
our pain. We did not speak, but the radiance in her eyes 
deepened as the hours passed. When we knew that I must 
go, she touched my hand, and whispered, “It is for you and 
me to be strong.” And I went, knowing it was her strength 
that sent me. 

I was with her again when the summer quiet rested on 
wood and field. . The eternal silence filled the room, and the 
everlasting peace was on her brow. I did not cry out against 
the divine order then; for the look on that still, sweet face 
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forbade me. But when the living sorrows came,— when one 
I loved walked in a loneliness which I might not share; 
when another cried for help in what was half a prayer to 
God and half a call to me, and I could not answer; when I 
knew a life that loved the sunshine was going out amid the 
shadows,— then I turned my face toward the darkness, and 
would not see the light. . 

I do not know if I slept or if I entered that borderland be- 
tween life and death where the spiritual vision is undimmed, 
and the soul catches some sound of the divine harmonies; 
for all at once I knew neither pain nor time nor space. A 
sense of all enfolding love came over me. The meaning of 
my sorrows seemed a part of the luminous air. I saw one 
growing strong and trustful in that loneliness over which I 
had mourned. I heard my friend’s voice still praying, 
“ Thy will be done.” I saw that darkened life passing out 
of the shadows into an infinite sea of light. All bitterness 
melted from my heart. I tried to cry out, to utter my thank- 
fulness for my lost joys, to praise Him for the things given 
and the things withheld; but my lips would not obey my will. 
Then I knew that I was in my room; that the bonds of 
weakness still bound my body, though the chains had fallen 
from my soul. 

The winds were silent; the bare branches rested against 
the window-pane; the gray clouds parted, the sun shone 
through, and dropped behind the hills, leaving a golden path 
across the sky. Through the falling twilight the deep tones 
of the organ reached me, and again I heard voices singing 
praise. I folded my hands, and whispered a responsive 
Amen. Then I lay very still in the darkness, and listened to 
the sound of many footsteps passing home. 


“Brook Farm” as Understood by the Workingman, 


BY ARTHUR B. ELLIS, 


During nearly a year’s absence in the Far West, half of 
the time as a resident in a so-called “college settlement” in 


San Francisco and about three months in a socialist col-_ 


ony on the shore of Carr’s Inlet, a part of Puget Sound, in 
the great State of Washington, grand opportunities are 
offered for study and observation. To a man who has 
passed the greater part of his life under the conservative 
influences of an older civilization, like Boston, the boundless 
resources of the great country “west of the Rockies” 
present great attractions. Shall the new civilization be 
worked out in that vast territory which is so new that it is 
still associated in the minds of the average New Englander 
with what is crude and rough? Is it a wild flight of the 
imagination to conceive, as has been done, of a socialist 
state as the coming pole-star of our Union? May not the 
ideal of “‘co-opolitan” be practically realized? Such is 
the hope of the practical workingman, who is filled with 
the same spirit which moved the old Brook Farmer. The 
world is feeling a wave of a new socialism, the feeling of 
brotherhood as practically applied to the economic problems 
of the working people. Will this wave subside, and leave 
no wrack behind? 
student and observer. Meantime the practical worker 
goes on, not caring to wait solely for the slow process 
which comes from the improvement of the individual and 
the moral growth of society. Let people try to amend the 
laws, to regulate trusts, to restrain the greed of corporations ; 
but, after all, what the workingman wants is some change 
for the better in his immediate conditions, now, at this very 
moment, before he dies. How shall he get it unless he 
puts forth his own arm? He is tired out waiting for the 
movement of society toward a better state of things. 
us go to this new country, and build by our co-operate 
efforts, is his appeal to fellow-workingmen, And the re- 
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sponse has come. The Far East is awaking. Boston with 
its progressive mayor and Haverhill with its pronounced 
socialist as civil head are feeling the influence. 

The writer has travelled thousands of miles in this coun- 
try during a year past, and as a second-class (or tourist) 
and as a steerage passenger has had opportunities to see 
and converse with the plain workingman. . The great men- 
ace to our civilization is a reproduction of Old World 
methods, systems which put a large part of society in 
masses, like herds of cattle, and order them about from 
place to place. What is the basis of classification? Under 
a system of competition, it must rest, to a large extent, on 
the possession of wealth. If a man is smart enough to get 
money, he gets comforts which one equally hard-working 
and equally deserving cannot secure. Thrift may tell in 
the long run; but how long that run seems to the average 
laboring man! What wonder that he seeks to shorten it by 
some plan which seems to offer a better opportunity to 
realize the fruits of his daily labor! 

Under socialism it is claimed that the individual will be 
merged in a sea of mediocrity. But the question may be 
well asked if the same danger does not now menace. 
Where do you find much hope of ambition for the mass of 
people who are employed in some of our factories and 
sweat-shops? Under co-operation a man can have, at 
least, what he calls “equality of opportunity.” He has no 
temptation to better himself at some one’s else expense. 
But, so far from losing his individuality, it is the individual 
who really counts for what he is worth under socialism. 
Dollars are eliminated, He stands for just what he is 
worth and no more, as a God-fearing, fellow-serving man, 
the highest product of God’s creation. 

The socialist believes that, when men begin fully to realize 
this ideal and to live by it, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual will be so vastly increased that he who labors will 
think more of the esteem of his fellow-man than of the 
power which comes from possession of wealth. He that 
loseth his life shall find it in the service of his fellow-men. 
If some man is “unfit” for the struggle of a competitive 
life, socialism says the “world owes him a living” without 
sending him to the poorhouse. We do not serve him be- 
cause we cannot help it, but because he is part of a great 
system consisting of human beings who deserve as much of 
the fruits of this world as we do. The works of God are 
made manifest as Christ said of the blind man, but society 
cannot rise to any higher stage than will maintain his com- 
fort and self-respect, so long as the gospel of love as 
embodied in the Sermon on the Mount is to be our guiding 
principle. 


The Church. 


And what do we mean when we say I believe in ove 
Church? We maintain that she is one in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary; one through eighteen centuries of 
corruption, schism, and heresy; one, though many of her 
rival branches, with stupid and unloving arrogance, even 
deny the common salvation to all outside their pale; one in 
spite of ten thousand subdichotomies of petty schisms ; one, 
though they hate each other, anathematize each other, ex- 
communicate each other, burn each other; one in spite of 
the deathful torpor of the East and the corrupt superstitions 
of the West; one, though not only the whole Church, but 
each section of the Church, is split up into mutually oppo- 
nent parties, each eager to denounce the other; one, though 
Ephraim envy Judah and Judah vex Ephraim; one in spite 
of lethargy here and fury there ; one, “though on this side and 
on that we are answered by anathema, if we utter the greet- 
ing of Peace.” Yes, the Church is one,—if not in visible 
uniformity, if not in perfect sympathy, if neither in identical 
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opinion nor even in harmonious feeling, yet one because 
she is one army under one Captain, one flock under one 
Shepherd. She is one because there is one God and Father 
of us all; one because the faith is essentially one, in spite 
of the blustering self-assertions of petty differences; one 
because the great Temple is ever built upon the chief corner- 
stone of Christ, though many separate chapels and buildings 
may cluster round its unity. Drop a globule of quicksilver 
upon the ground, and it will split into multitudes of separate 
globules, starting asunder at every touch into rounded and 
glittering isolation, Leave them there, and they will be 
separate for ever, and perhaps be driven farther and farther 
apart: gather them together again, and they are one in un- 
broken unity. So will it be with these divided Christians, 
when the feebleness, opinionativeness, and ignorance of 
earth, is but as the indistinguishable dust which cannot 
separate the unity of heaven. Let narrow dogmatists say 
what they will, but “the meek, the just, the pious, the 
devout, are all of one religion,” though here they do not 
recognize each other over the thorny hedges of opinions 
and across the tottering walls of sects and churches, daubed 
with the untempered mortar of human pride. But there in 
heaven the shaven and sandalled inquisitor mayhap shall 
weep tears of remorse as he folds in his arms the holier 
brother whom here he tortured. There Luther shall be one 
with Zwingli, though on some mere opinion about the sacra- 
ment he said that they were not of the same spirit. There 
Arminius and Calvin shall agree together very well. There 
Channing is one with Augustine, and George Fox sees eye 
There Pusey and Maurice may sit side 
by side, though one said to the other, “We do not worship 
the same God.” For God looks on us with larger other 
eyes than ours. He is not the leader of a sect or the fugle- 
man of a party. He estimates us not by our achievement 
of orthodoxy, but by our struggle for goodness. To him 
who believes in Christ and in his Righteousness, and in a 
God of Light and Love, difference and agreement on this 
petty point or that petty point of ritual or doctrine are as 
trifles,—the mere provincialism of ignorance and _ pride. 
Every bigot in exact proportion to his feebleness and igno- 
rance revels in the exacerbation of differences ; but just in 
proportion as a man loves God, and is like God, does he 
emerge into an upper air, where the divisions between 
churches do not run and the noise of controversy cannot 
penetrate— By Rev. &. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canter- 
bury, in the Expository Times. 


Spiritual Life. 


Only the plain loyalties of conscience and spirit will bring 
things straight, and make the life day by day square with the 
eternal truth of God.— Henry Wilder Foote. 


ed 


Suffer, if you must: do not quarrel with the dear Lord’s 
appointments for you. Only try, if you are to suffer, to do 
it splendidly, ‘That’s the only way to take up a pleasure or 
a pain.— Phillips Brooks. 


If you would be useful and happy, if you would be strong 
and brave, believe in the future, believe in it for yourselves, 
believe in it for the world. Believe in a millennium of some 
kind or other.— Samuel Smith Harris. 


et 


The one thing needful is to look up, to revere something 
above us, to desire something better, to hunger for a higher 
good. He who loves the highest, truest, and best is, in his 
heart and soul, a lover of God.—/. Freeman Clarke. 
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The Log of a Sea-waif.* 

This book might be described in several 
ways, all complimentary to the author. It is 
less romantic than Zhe Cruise of the Cachalot, 
but it all the more impresses the reader as 
being authentic. It is a book of adventure 
equal in interest to the best sea-stories, 
whether fictitious or not. It is one of the 
best records in literature of the real life 
of a sailor-boy; and it is, as the author 
hoped it might be, a human document of 
tare value. 

To us the principal value of the book lies 
in the record of the moral education and prog- 
ress of a boy who, at the age of thirteen, is 
homeless and friendless in London, exposed 
to the worst influences of the street, who is 
tossed aboard a ship, a mere unregarded speck 
of humanity, and who, after being tumbled 
from one vessel to another, beaten, starved, 
and exposed continually to the most degrad- 
ing influences, comes out at twenty a young 
man of such mental force and moral quality 
that the natural result of the reaction of this 
sailor-boy’s soul upon its immoral environ- 
ment was shown in the subsequent honorable 
career of Mr. Bullen, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Inthe most unaffected 
way, and apparently without any conscious- 
ness of the singularity of his experience, 
Capt. Bullen shows some of the workings of 
that mysterious something which made a wise 
man out of an ignorant sailor-lad. 

At the Golden Pagoda, in Rangoon, he 
falls in with a Chinaman. At a glance he 
sees that ‘‘ ‘gentleman’ was writ large upon 
him.’’ They had a conversation about relig- 
ion which left him with a lifelong regret that 
he did not have a longer enjoyment of the 
pleasant company of this ‘‘exquisite Orien- 
tal, whose gracious manners and beautiful 
voice’’ have haunted him ever since. In the 
following voyage he spent many night-watches 
gazing at the stars and communing with his 
own soul. He says, ‘‘I felt deep, hungry 
longings for better things, often flushing 
hotly in the darkness, as I remembered how 
I had wasted my opportunities.’’ ‘‘I had,’’ 
he says, ‘‘an utter inability to accustom my 
tongue to the continual blasphemy of sailor- 
talk.’’ Because he had no other book, he 
read the Bible through many times, and says, 
‘*Although I know I had not the smallest 
devotional intent, I am sure that the very 
fact of saturating myself from such a well of 
English undefiled was of the very greatest 
service to me.’’ And, again, at the last, 
where he leaves us with the intimation that 
some great change was to come which would 
transform his whole life (probably falling in 
love), he kept away from sailor-town in Lon- 
don, and haunted the museums, the picture 
galleries, the theatres and the libraries, read 
ing good books with insatiable appetite. 
What was the mysterious influence that 
guided this vagrant boy? What have the 
believers in the fatalism of environment to 
say in explanation of such an experience? 

*THE Loc or a Sga-watr. By Frank T. Bullen, 


F.R.G.S. With eight illustrations, New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, $1.50. 
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SERMONS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A. 
Edited by Rev. W. H. Freemonth, M.A. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co.—Consider- 
ing the source from which these twenty-one 
sermons come, the reviewer’s task should be 
merely to call attention to them, and give 
such account of them as may help to secure 
new readers. The biographical sermons deal 
with such names as Wycliffe, Loyola, Spi- 
noza, Pascal, John Wesley, Dean Stanley, 
Léon Gambetta, and Prof. T. H. Green. 
The lives of such men, as seen through the 
eyes of the famous Master of Balliol, could 
not well fail to yield much interest and in- 
struction. The miscellaneous sermons deal 
with a wide range of topics, and have been 
in part selected, as the preface informs us, 
to show the wide range of the preacher’s in- 
terests. They cover the period from the 
middle of the century till near its close, and 
range from the Tractarian controversy to the 
general subject of war. ‘‘The present vol- 
ume,’’ says the preface, ‘‘will bring him 
[Jowett] before the world as the citizen and 
churchman of wide and varied sympathies, 
reaching out to many times and scenes, look- 
ing genially upon the world and its interests, 
and laying the ground for the religious de- 
velopments of the future. It is hoped that a 
third volume of doctrinal sermons will exhibit 
his position as a theologian.’’ Perhaps most 
people just now would be likely to turn first 
to the sermon on War, to see what a fa- 
mous scholar and churchman has to say on 
that subject. The conclusions set forth, so 
faras they go, are eminently sane and sen- 
sible. The horrors and evils of war are not 
disguised; while, on the other hand, ac- 
knowledgment is made that, in an imperfect 
world, the strife of arms has been one means 
of improvement and advancement. The con- 
ditions under which war is justifiable are 
clearly stated, it being also recognized how 
easily an unjustifiable war can find excuses 
for itself. Jowett’s authority could not well 
be pleaded by imperialist or anti-imperialist 
at the present time, in settlement of their 
differences. But this is not from any lack of 
clearness or force in his statements. It is be- 
cause he sees and says that time alone can 
bring the final determination of such ques- 
tions. Each individual must decide what is 
right in accordance with the circumstances 
as they are known to him. Time only can 
bring all the circumstances to light, so as to 
made up the verdict of history. This and all 
other sermons in the book seem to be marked 
by a quality of luminous good sense, which 
is not the least of their virtues. 


FISHERMAN’S Luck. By Henry Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.—Readers of good literature, even those 
who object to angling, will be charmed by 
the sympathy with nature, the love of birds 
and beasts, and the tender poetic sentiment 
which plays about all the scenes and advent- 
ures of the fisherman who writes the book. 
Dr. Van Dyke brings the literature of ang- 
ling down to date, and expresses the most 
modern sentiments concerning the woods and 
waters which are haunted by the angler who 
makes his sport the occasion and the excuse 
for getting into close relations with nature. 


Jane Eyre, 


(10) [NovEMBER 30 1899 


Nothing is more characteristic of this gener- 
ation, nothing is more beautiful and refined, 
than the new appreciation of the humanity 
which lies latent in animate and inanimate 
nature around us. He who really loves the 
lower life around him is astonished to find it 
reflecting his own life, and sometimes better- 
ing the reflection by a contribution of the raw 
material, or original elements, of which sen- 
timent and poetry are made. The reader of 
this volume will receive something which will 
add to his sum of happiness as he passes, 
and, when the book is finished, will certainly 
thank the author for many delicate sugges- 
tions tending to make the reader not only a 
happier, but a better member of society. Two 
lads went with the fisherman, and one of 
them is still his companion. The book 
closes with reflections which bring the writer 
very near to the heart of the reader: ‘‘But 
the younger lad? Ah, my little Barney, you 
have gone to follow a new stream,—clear as 
crystal, flowing through fields of wonderful 
flowers that never fade! It is a strange river 
to Teddy and me,—strange and very far 
away. Some day we shall see it with you, 
and you will teach us the names of those 
blossoms that do not wither. But till then, 
little Barney, the other lad and I will follow 
the old stream that flows by the woodland 
fireplace, —your altar. Ruegrows here. Yes, 
there is plenty of rue. But there is also rose- 
mary,—that’s for remembrance! And close 
beside it I see a little heart’s-ease.’’ 


JANE Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits and 
Views. New York & London: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75.—We have the promise that 
this ‘‘Haworth Edition’’ of the works of 
the sisters Bronté will be adequate to their 
fame both for the beauty of the typographi- 


cal work and the excellence of the introduc- — 


tions and annotations. This first volume, 
with an introduction by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, indicates that the promise 
will be made good. The gilt top, good 
paper, and photogravures, which really illus- 
trate the text, assure the reader that, in re- 
newing his acquaintance with Charlotte 
Bronté’s masterpiece, he will have every aid 
to enjoyment in what is almost a perfect 
specimen of the art of book-making. In the 
introduction Mrs. Ward examines the book 
and the author with the discrimination of 
an expert and the sympathy of a woman who 
can see behind the defects of the work to the 
charm of genius in the author. Mrs. Ward 
admits all that the objectors can bring 
against Jane Eyre; and yet she says, 
‘*In spite of it all, Jane Ayre persists; and 
Charlotte Bronté is with the immortals.’’ 
She comes to her conclusion because she 
remembers what critics often forget, —the per- 
sonality of Charlotte Bronté herself. One of 
the elements of the ‘‘strong, free, passionate 
personality’’ she finds in the fact that Char- 
lotte Bronté was an Irishwoman, with the 
Celtic qualities of that temperament. An- 
other element was the Yorkshire influence 
with which the Celtic element was crossed 
and controlled. Mrs. Gaskell has written the 
outer life of Jane Eyre with sufficient detail 


and truth. Mrs, Ward shows how the foun- 


—————— 
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_ By Edward Everett Hale. 


. plagiarisms! 


with his failures and trivialities. 
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dations of culture for these sisters was laid 
in the rich soil of English life and letters, 
quickened and brightened by wide acquaint- 
ance with the French books of the day. 
This edition is to be compared only with 
Mrs. Ritchie’s ‘‘Biographical Edition’’ o 
the works of Thackeray. } 


Tuer Brick Moon, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—Taking up the fourth 
volume of Dr. Hale’s collected works, and 
reading Zhe Brick Moon, etc., the reviewer 
began to say to himself, ‘‘To go back thirty 
years and follow the stories of Dr, Hale from 
volume to volume is like renewing one’s lost 
youth.’’ Then, opening at the preface, he 
found the words of the author, ‘‘To read 
them again is to recall many memories, sad 
or glad.’’ For the reader the sad associa- 
tions do not exist. These books suggest 
only joyous memories of sketches which, as 
they came, made this seem to be a happier 
world to live in. ‘‘The Brick Moon’’ was 
one of those impossible stories which was 
crammed with social wisdom, and seems to 
us never to have received due credit. All 
the rest we read as they came, and now read 


_ again with pleasure,—‘‘Crusoe in New 


York,’’ ‘‘Bread on the Waters,’’ ‘‘The Lost 
Palace,’’ etc. In the preface Dr. Hale calls 
attention to the fact ‘‘that some of the nar- 
tative passages of ‘Crusoe in New York’ are 
taken word for word from the text of Defoe. ’’ 
No one of his critics has called attention to 
the fact. What a lost opportunity for the 
literary fellows who are on the lookout for 
It does not seem strange that 
Dr. Hale caught the very style of Defoe 


. when opening his story, and in Robinson 


Crusoe we find that the opening and other 
sentences are identical. We commend to our 
youthful readers an exercise in English to be 
had by a careful examination of the texts of 
the two stories, to see how deftly Dr. Hale 
wove one out of the other, without a trace 
of patchwork. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WoRKS AND 
LETTERS OF JOHN Keats. Cambridge Edi- 
tion. Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.—They are public benefactors who 
put into circulation, for the benefit of those 
who cannot buy expensive books, such a 
beautiful, convenient, and altogether attrac- 
tive volume as the one at hand. Mr. Scud- 
der, the editor of the series, writes the bio- 
graphical sketch for this volume, and edits 
the letters, which fill about two hundred 
pages of the volume. Everything is con- 


tained in the book that will be needed by any 


one but the expert and the specialist. No 
attempt has been made to winnow out the 
less valuable elements of the poet’s work. 
Everything is given which was saved by his 
friends. It is well to have it so. The 
youthful reader gets a better conception of 
the power and beauty in an author’s best 
work who is able, as he reads, to contrast it 
‘*The 
beauties’? of an author never do justice to 
his genius. 
syncrasies of the editor rather than the excel- 


ences of the poet, The biographical sketch 


They often represent the idio- 
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is brief, concise, and for the purpose of the 
edition adequate. A portrait of Keats serves 
as frontispiece: another ornaments the title- 
page. 


THE MarRBLE FauN; oR, THE ROMANCE 
‘oF Monte Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
With Forty-eight Illustrations. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. In 
two volumes. $3.—The new 12mo edition 
of The Martle Faun comes in time to put two 
beautiful volumes, in cream color and gold, 
into the hands of Christmas buyers. The 
scenes described by Hawthorne and the works 
of art to which he refers are represented by 
half-tone pictures, which light up the two 
handy volumes. They are pleasant to look 
at, and will help to perpetuate the fame of 
the great author. Zhe Marble Faun, as our 
older readers know and our younger readers 
ought to know, reproduces the impressions 
made upon the mind of our great romantic 
writer when he passed out of the life of 
New England into ‘‘a sort of poetic or airy 
precinct’’ afforded by a long residence in 
Italy. Almost without his own knowledge, 
Hawthorne introduced descriptions of Italian 
antiquities and art, and, writing freely, 
with self-enjoyment, made his great romance 
a picture of Italian life as he saw it. Aside 
from its own worth as a story, Zhe Marble 
Faun will become more and more valuable as 
the record of the life of an American in 
Italy forty years ago. 


CAMPING ON THE St. LAWRENCE. By 
€verett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.50.—While this is not an historical 
romance in the sense that is true of Dr. Tom- 
linson’s other books for boys, yet there is 
enough told about the early historic associa- 
tions of the St. Lawrence River to justify 
the sub-title of this book, Ox the Trail of 
the Early Discoverers. Four intimate friends 


are the energetic ones who 
secure subscribers to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 
The Saturday Evening Post 


We allow liberal commis- 
sions for all subscriptions, 
special rebates for large 
clubs, and at the end of the 
season (April 15, 1900) we 
shall distribute $18,000 
among the 764 best agents. 

As the JoURNAL alone has 
over 800,000 subscribers, and as 
we allow a commission on re- 
newals, it is obvious that a part 
of an agent’s work is very easy, 
while, in view of our extensive 
advertising, none of it is “‘up- 
hill”? work. 


Write for full particulars, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND ALL THE YEAR. 


WRITINGS BY 
Wilham C. Gannett. 


Of Making One’s Self Beautiful. — 


Five Papers, namely: Of Faces and their Making; 
Culture without College; The Thorn-Bearer; A 
Recipe for Good Cheer; The House Beautiful, 
Cloth, 131 pages, neatly stamped, 50 cents; special 
handsome gift edition, $1.00. 


This notable collection of papers by Mr. Gannett, 
all centering around the one theme of the beautify- 
ing and ennobling of body and mind, of the soul, of 
the home, and of life in general, is a volume which 
will appeal in its force and helpfulness to all, As a 
life-companion, or as a gift-book, it has few equals. 
(Just lished.) 


The House Beautiful. 


The ideal home and the “dear togetherness.” 
Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold 
edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. (Paper, thin 
edition, white or tinted covers, 15 cents.) 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. William OC, Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beauti- 
ful home, giving to flowers, books, and guests, for 
instance, their due place in its furnishing, while 
love is the bond that binds all together in gracious 
influence.”— Literary World. 


A Recipe for Good Cheer. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 


None even of those most familiar with the bright- 
ness which sparkles in Mr. Gannett’s writings, and 
the depth of suggestion which illuminates them, 
will fail to find unusual satisfaction im this fresh 
paper, ‘* A Recipe for Good Cheer.” It is one of the 
most inspiring productions on Mr. Gannett’s list. 
(Just Published.) 


Culture without College. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents. 


‘* One boy and one girl can go to Harvard College 
or Wellesley, to Ann Arbor or Cornell, while a thou- 
sand boys.and girls cannot go : let not the thousand 
think that culture without college is impossible for 
them.” — From the introduction. (The booklet con- 
siders what is true culture, and treats of habits, 
work, companions, books ) 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 15 cents, 


A most convincing plea for the Eternal Goodness 
underlying every accident, loss and apparent evil of 
existence. Presented with the author’s eee bee 

race of style, the whole tendency of this wr: ting is 
0 set life, death and the vast forever aglow with 
the light of faith and promise. 


Blessed be Drudgery. 
Paper, white or tinted covers, 10 cents. 


‘The most popular ‘ address’ of the decade, A 
hundred thousand sold.” 


The Sunday I Would Keep. 
Paper, 6 cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Poems of Consolation. Printed in olive 
ink, with cover-design and one illustration. Paper, 
white or tinted covers, 15 cents, 


The Little Child at the Breakfast Table. 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children, Ar- 
ranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. With 
original cover design in colors. Paper, 20 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 [ilk Street, = = «= «= Boston, [ass. 
its kind —the only one con- 


The Humboldt taining popular scientific 
Library of Science ’essixte"ss 


It contains only 

works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. In this series are well ey ety 
the writings of DARWIN, HUXLEY, SPENCER, 
TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders of thought 
in our time. Catalogues free, Send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume. 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 
64 Fifth Avenue, - = » -» New York, 


is the only publication of 
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camp out together under the charge of a native 
of the place,—formerly a schoolmate of the 
father of one of the boys,—and have many 
jolly times together, fishing and boating, 
spiced with one or two adventures, of course. 
The character of the old boatman is over- 
drawn. Considering his former schooling and 
his native shrewdness, it is too much to ask 
us to believe that he supposed ‘‘nobody ever 
telegraphed unless somebody was dead,’’ or 
that he could estimate the property of a 
wealthy New York merchant as being, possi- 
bly, but not probably, as much as $5,000. 
Like all the books written by Dr. Tomlinson, 
the tone of the book is thoroughly whole- 
some; and the boys are good, honest, natural 
specimens of fun-loving boyhood. 


THE ENCHANTED TYPE-WRITER. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—Mr. Bangs has established 
himself as the chronicler of present-day 
Hades; and his information about games of 
golf, personally conducted tours, court trials, 
and strikes in that uncanny place and among 
historical personages will be found more or 
less amusing, according to the general temper 
and particular mood of the reader. This in- 
formation reaches him through the medium of 
a bewitched type-writer, used nightly by Bos- 
well & Xanthippe in their work of editing 
‘the Stygian Gazette, in which Lucretia Bor- 
gia runs the ‘‘Girls’ Department,’’ D’ Artag- 
nan contributes his personal memoirs, and 
Solomon and Henry VIII. advertise liberally. 
Among the illustrations, by Peter Newell, is 
one showing Jonah inside the whale, taken as 
a cathode-ray photograph, another of Louis 
Quatorze mastering the intricacies of trolley- 
car management, and still another of Peter 
Stuyvesant using his wooden leg as a golf- 
driver. 


How HINDSIGHT MET PROVINCIALITIS. 
By L. Clarkson Whitelock. Boston: Cope- 
land & Day. $1.25.—The title of Miss 
Whitelock’s book is neither.euphonious nor 
taking, but it is intended to express the con- 
trast between the dwellers in ‘typical Southern 
and New England villages. The writer con- 
fesses her attachment to ‘‘the dear, obsolete 
prejudices of the Southland’’; but she does 
not blink their absurdities and disadvantages, 
while she has a gentle pen for wistful ‘lives 
bound by the narrow, monotonous conditions 
of a cramped New England country town. 
The differences are exaggerated by these sharp 
contrasts, but the stories are good reading. 
The Southern woman’s dread of the literary 
tone is illustrated in more than one story; 
though that dread has now become, we .are 
told, ‘‘a merely negative indifference,’’ or 
even a guarded and experimental trial of 
‘“Northern literary fads.’’ In this connec- 
tion ‘‘A Literary Coterie,’’ which describes 
such atrial, is amusing and clever. 


Tue Houser oF THE WIZARD. By M. 
Imlay Taylor. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25.—Miss Taylor’s spirited Russian 
novels, Oz the Red Staircase and An Imperial 
Lover, established her place as a writer of 
thrilling semi-historical romance. ~ Her he- 
roes were gallant’ in love and-idauntless in 
wart, while her intelligent portrayal of the 
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periods in which the action took place and 
her picturesque settings made up books sure to 
catch the popular liking. In her new story 
the scene is transferred to England in the 
earlier part of the reign of King Henry 
VIII.; and Catherine, Anne Boleyn, and 
Jane Seymour take important parts in the 
development of the narrative, although the 
principal parts are filled by two whose true 
love ran in more propitious channels, despite 
difficuliies that seemed great enough at the 
time. It is a cleverly written tale of love 
and intrigue, and inclines one to wish that 


the writer would continue her study of this, i a 
| France, as they intended. Certain improb- 


‘able but not impossible complications lead 


period. 


A LitTLE DAUGHTER OF LIBERTY. By 


Edith Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co,—For an-inexpensive present to a child, 


hardly anything could be better than one of 
the ‘‘Cosy Corner Series,’’ issued by L. C. 
Page & Co. They are sold for 50 cents 


each, and include some of the best stories 


for children available. 4A Little Daughter of 
Liberty is one of these,—a well-told tale of 
Boston in the early Revolutionary days. It 
commemorates the ride of Anthony Severn, a 
young English serving-boy, who rode from 
the headquarters of the provincial army at 
Cambridge to Kennebunk in less than thirty- 
six hours, accomplishing business of great 
importance. It is one of the three memor- 
able rides of this period, those of Paul 
Revere and of Czsar Rodney, who on July 
2 rode from Dover, Del., to Philadelphia, to 
carry Delaware’s vote in favor of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, being the other two. 


Betty LEICESTER’S CHRISTMAS. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.—‘*There was once a_ story-book 
girl named Betty Leicester, who lived in a 
small, square book, bound in scarlet and 
white’’?; and this story is about the same 


Betty, grown a little older, but keeping her}. 


simple, friendly manners and winning friends 
in the same unconscious fashion. Her visit 
to Lady Mary, in a grand English castle, will 
read almost like a fairy-story to the plain 
little republicans who number no lords or 
ladies among their acquaintances. Miss Jew- 
ett’s lords and ladies are so gracious and 
sensible and unselfish that one quite longs to 
enter the charmed circle and share some of 
their good times. Thus it is not only a 
charming story; but Betty serves as an ex- 
ample of girlhood that cannot wholly fail of 
its effect, even among those who read the 
book merely for the story’s sake. 


THE WOODRANGER. By G. Waldo Browne. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.—Early pio- 
neer days in America afford good material for 
the writer of books forboys; and Mr. Browne 
begins with this volume a series of five vol-- 
umes, intended to combine historical infor- 
mation with interesting adventure. Its char- 
acters are colonists in the vicinity of the 
Merrimack River, about the year 1740, when 
the boundary line between Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire was still a matter of earnest 
dispute. The natural differences between the 
Presbyterian Scotch-Irish, who received grants 
in the debatable land from the province of 
New Hampshire, and the Puritans, who had 
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been given lands there by Massachusetts as a 
reward for service in fighting the Indians, 
give ample opportunity for exciting advent- 
ures, besides the field offered for hunting .ex- 
ploits. The book is illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. 


THE TREASURE OF MusHROOM Rock. By 
Sidford F. Hamp. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.—Two boys, who get 
into a scrape at an English boarding-school,, 
not wholly by their own fault, run away to 
await the intervention of their parents, and 
are unexpectedly taken to America instead of 


them to journey into the Far West; and, 
before their return to England, they have 
time for a goodly number of exciting advent- 
ures, including the discovery of a gold mine, 
the rescue of a train from wreckers, and some 
stirring experiences with horse thieves. There 
is enough humor in the book to redeem it 
from sensationalism; and trial proves that it 
is a book well adapted to the tastes of boys, 
while appealing likewise to some of the 
elders. 


Two AMERICAN Boys IN Hawatl. By G. 
Waldo Browne. Boston: Dana Estes. $1.50. 
Mr. Browne is evidently familiar with the 
scenes of which he writes; and his story 
is not only lively with adventure, but in- 
structive with information. The two Ameri- 
can boys become innocently involved in the 
great quarrel which unsettled the island mon- 
archy, and led to the desire for independence 
and the petition for annexation. The book 
closes with the scene which attended the rais- 
ing of the American flag in Honolulu on 
Aug. 12, 1898. There is plenty of excite- 
ment for the boys before this happy culmina- 
tion is reached; and the adventures are of.a 
rather unusual character, including danger 
from a volcano eruption, from a wild leper, 
and from pagan stranglers. 


THE MINUTE Boys oF BUNKER HILL. By 


Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Dana Estes. 


$1.25.—Mr. Stratemeyer is the man upon 
whom has fallen the mantle of Oliver Optic, 
although he shows possibilities for a wider 
range of subjects and greater variety in his 
characters. This is a continuation of Zhe 
Minute Boys of Lexington, published a year 
ago; and, although it cannot boast of as 
many narrow.escapes as did that, which still 
holds the record, according to our remem- 
brance, it is quite exciting enough to satisfy 
any reasonable boy. Roger’s fight at Bunker 


| Hill and his subsequent captivity in Boston 


as a prisoner of the British, with various sur- 
prising coincidences and discoveries, make 
up the main part of the story. 


\SANTA CLAUS’s PARTNER. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.—Mr. Page has written. a first- 
rate Christmas story, filled with the spirit ‘of 
Christmas kindliness, brightened with humor 
and set. off by Mr. Page’s usual grace of ex- 
pression. In several respects it reminds one 
of ‘*Scrooge,’’ as the change of heart ex- 
perienced by the rich banker materializes in 
generous deeds, and is evidenced by friendly 
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x¢ Christmas Century. | 


Cover Design, The Christmas 
Beira ears chess: Henry Hutt 
In six printings. 


7 ¥\ The Old Master. __ 
=. Poem, with frontispiece by 
Louis Loeb, and decorations by 


; Edward Edwards. Printed in | 

> OAS tints. | 
S*  ~\ phe Christmas Dancers. ..... 
Edith Thomas 


~D> 

ee A legend of Saxony. With 

2 three full-page pictures and 

From Ernest Seton-Thompson’s decorations _by Henry Hutt. 
“Biography of a Grizzly.” Printed in tints. 

The Kid Hangs Up His Stocking...........---- Jacob A. Riis 
A Christmas story of a newsboys’ lodging-house. “Fellers, 
what d’ ye t’ink? I’m blamed if de Kid ain’t gone an’ hung 
up his sock fer Chris’mas!” And how the boys broke “de 
bank” and filled the “sock.” Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 


ae Christmas and Master New Year . Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
oem. 


A’Provencal Christmas Postscript .-.... Thomas A. Janvier 
Christmas in Southern France—the Yule Log—the Great Sup- 
per — Noéls — Mistral’s Story, etc. Illustrated by Louis Loeb. 


. The Art of Seeing Things ......-- ++ ++ +... John Burroughs 
: «Some people seem born with eyes in their heads, and others 
with buttons or painted marbles, and no amount of science can 


make the one equal to the other in the art of seeing things.” 


The Christian Register 


The Biography of a Grizzly .......... Ernest Seton-Thompson 
The second part of this delightful story, with three full-page 
pictures and marginal decorations by the author. “ Mr. Thompson 
here demonstrates once more his unrivalled gift ofdescribing ani- 
mal life from the inside point of view; and here, as in the past, his 
pencil has ably supplemented his pen.” —Commercial Advertiser. 


Full-Page Engraving «:.--.- 6. +--+ 2-2 esc e1s gee Timothy Cole 
After SireThomas Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Derby. 
Out of the Fog ..........-:.. cece Edward Marshall 


A story, the action taking place on an ocean steamer. 


Sailing Alone Around the World...captain Joshua Slocum 
The personal narrative of the experiences of the sloop “ Spray ” 
in her single-handed voyage of 46,000 miles. A most enter- 
taining narrative,—one of the best sea stories ever printed. 


The Matrimonial Opportunities 
of Maria Pratt ......-.-.. --+.-: Virginia Woodward Cloud 
Astory. ‘I usedtobe a great hand for making matches. . . . 
I believe what opened my eyes was the way I labored over that 
Maria Pratt.” 


“T Believe” .¥... 022-0 eee eee Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
A brief essay on the heroism of self-confidence. 


The Christmas'Tree ..........-- +--+... 20.0. -- J. Alden Weir 
A Picture, engraved on wood by Henry Wolf. Printed in tints. 


The Autobiography of a Quack........ Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell 
A novelette, with illustrations by Arthur J. Keller. 
“ A story that from the very start promises to develop into a 
splendid story of adventure in modern life—a novel of the 
nineteenth century Ishmael.” —//ail and Express, NV. Y. 
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Marian Warner Wildman 


PASE REA VOY 8 cece? enn nana Siete t 
With 


Prize Poem in Zhe Century’s College Competition. 
decorations and a full-page picture by Maxfield Parrish. 


THE CROMWELL HISTORY. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


“*If is good to find writing like this in a monthly magazine. 
The illustrations are superb.’” New York Tribune. 
Mr. Morley’s papers on Oliver Cromwell, of which this is the second, will 
be richly illustrated with original pictures and with reprod uctions of many 
of the most famous paintings in the great collections of Europe. The - 
present instalment contains chapters on Puritanism and the Double Issue, 
the Short Parliament, the Long Parliament, the Fall of Strafford, etc. 


French’s Washington, 
An engraving of the head of the new equestrian statue by 
Daniel Chester French. 


OLD WHITEHALL PALACE AND WHITEHALL STAIRS. 
From the Cromwell History. 


One of Two Millions in Hast London ...... Sir Walter Besant , Glass Houses...-...---.--+s2+evsccre seers Gelett Burgess 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell and Phil May. The first of a A psychological comedy, in which there is a love story. 
series of papers on life in the East End of London, by the ; 
author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” the book that Put Up the Sword .......-----.--.----- James Jeffrey Roche 


A stirring poem by the author of “ Ballads‘of Blue Water.” 


The Judgment of Peter and Ss. 
Paul on Olympus ......----. By the Author of “Quo Vadis” 
A “poem in prose,” by Henryk Sienkiewicz, author of “ Quo 
Vadis,” “With Fire and Sword,” etc. It has not yet been 
published in Polish, and this translation, by Jeremiah Curtin, 
is the only one that has been made. In the story the heathen 
gods appear before Peter and Paul for judgment. 


made possible the famous People’s Palace. In this article Sir 
Walter Besant takes a single creature out of the millions and 
follows her from babyhood to marriage —in her childhood on 
the street, in the board school and the factory, her work-days 
and her holidays. The next article in the series will describe 
the life of the water side above London Bridge. 
POM EVINSSIYED Soho! 52 + tu0) altering oheejeeoare se» * Aisyace aig relsaeis| tes Richard Gottheil 

“It is not in vainglorious pride, but in courage born of a strong 
hope, that I repeat the words which Disraeli, the great Jewish 


Zionist, when quite spent in years, said to a Jewish boy, ‘ Never Fear and Death ..........--::ee.-ees sence eee R. R. Bowker 
forget that you and I belong to a race which can do everything A Poem. 

3]??? 
but fail. Fakes and Fakirs .......0 o20-2secrssneeceens Gustav Kobbé 


McCribben Sues the City......---- Harry Stillwell Edwards 
With illustrations by Frederic Dorr Steele. One of the most 
amusing stories ever printed in The Century. Mr. McCribben 
sues for $5000 damages on account of falling into a sewer, 


which was built in front of his house — ‘an’ it wor iliven fate a I P 5 : 
dape, an’ two fate av wather standin’ knay-dape in the same.” With other bits of fun in the “ Lighter Vein” department. 


Printed in Tints. Price 35 Cents. On all News-stands. 


An account of the exhibition of »urlesque pictures that is held 
yearly by the Art Student’s League of New York; reproducing 
some of the most amusing exampies. 


The Automobile Dray ........ ------- Virginia Fraser Doyle 


SPECIAL TO After the issue of the December number, new yearly subscribers who 
begin with December will receive a copy of the Novem- 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS oj. , 

scribing, thus obtaining the first issue of the volume and the beginning of the important serials, FREE 

including the Cromwell History. Remit $4.00 to the publishers, 


ber number free of charge, if they ask for it on sub- 
THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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thought of others. The story is not so spon- 
taneous nor so unusual as The Captured Santa 
Claus, which is as near a classic as anything 
Mr. Page has ever written, and which bears 
rereading year after year. The illustrations 
are in colors, and. add to the general holiday 
appearance of the book. 


THE Boys AND GIRLS OF BRANTHAM. By 
Evelyn Raymond. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50—Coeducation at a military acad- 
emy is indeed a new thing under the sun; 
but Miss Raymond makes it seem quite the 
possible, if not the natural, thing. There 
was some protest and even rebellion among 
the cadets of the academy when this startling 
innovation was proposed; but the girls won 
their way, and proved their ability in so 
many directions that the boys grew proud of 
their fair associates. The breezy atmosphere, 
which one naturally associates with tales of 
boarding-school life, its occasional escapades, 
and inevitable rivalries, is not lacking; and 
the book is fully equal to the earlier ones by 
the same author. 


Boys OF MARMITON PRAIRIE. By Gertrude 
Smith. Boston: Little, Brown &Co. $1.50. 
—The author of the Arabella and Araminta 
stories has shown her ability to construct 
stories for children on several different lines ; 
and this wide-awake account of the life led 
by three boys on a distant Western prairie 
has a genuine interest. There is nothing 
wonderful about the boys. They are far 
from perfect; but they know things that city 
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boys could not easily learn, and their pranks 
and adventures are of a sort that belong to 
their surroundings. Each of the boys has 
his own set of adventures; and the boy reader 
will be interested in all three, but especially 
in ‘‘Patty,’’ who is evidently the writer’s 
favorite. 


Preccy. By Laura E. Richards. Boston: 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25.—Girls always like 
Mrs. Richards’s bright stories, and admire 
the clever, fascinating girls around whom 
she weaves her charming fancies. They 
have not forgotten Peggy of Zhe Three Mar- 
garelts,—a wholesome, level-headed, true- 
minded maiden, fond of athletics and out- 
door life generally. Her stay at boarding- 
school gives Mrs. Richards a chance to pre- 
sent girls of various types and tastes, influ- 
encing each other, and working out the 
problems of girlhood together. It is a lively 
story, written in the author’s best manner. 
One incident of the book is the wedding of 
Queen Hildegarde. 


Backtoc StTupies. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. With Illustrations by Edward H. 
Garrett. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.—Mr. Warner never wrote 
anything more cheerful and charming than 
the Backlog Studies, now issued in a new and 
beautiful edition, illustrated with a dozen 
pictures, which add to the attractiveness of 
the letterpress. Jy Summer in a Garden is 
the rival of this delightful collection of 
studies. The two together are associated for 
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many readers with some of the most pleasant 
memories of the quarter of a century since 
they first appeared. They will charm. a 
younger generation, as they did the one that 
is now growing old with the cheerful author. 


LitTLE FIG-TREE STORIES. By Mary Hal- 
lock Foote.—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.— 
The stories that make up this collection have 
all appeared in S¢. Wicholas, and are now put 
together for the benefit of the Children’s 
Hospital of San Francisco, to which all the 
profits on the book are dedicated. These are 
thoughtful, dreamy tales,—reminiscences of 
childhood rather than glimpses of life from 
the child’s point of view, and repeating now 
and again the thought that it would be good, 
could the children know their own ‘‘blessed- 
ness’’ before the later days come. Thus they 
are stories for grown persons quite as much 
as for children; and they will be read ten- 
derly, and will call up similar associations. 


THE Younc Boss. By Edward William 
Thompson. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 50 cents.—This book might almost be 
included in a ‘‘How to Succeed’’ series, so 
apt an illustration does it afford of the ad- 
vantages gained by tact, patience, and energy 
in carrying out a difficult undertaking. It 
tells how a young man took hold of an engi- 
neering contract which an accident had pre- 
vented his father from accomplishing, and 
how he carried it through, in spite of dis- 
couragements. A self-reliant young hero 
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Special Subscription Offer 
for 1900. 


HOSE who subscribe at once, sending $1.75, the 

price of a year’s subscription, with this slip or 
the name of this paper, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1899 FREE, and then 


all the issues for the 52 weeks of the new year, until 
January 1, 1901. This offer includes the gift of the 
New Companion Calendar for r900—an exquisite 
souvenir of the last year of the century. 


XX 42 


Send us your address on a Postal and we will 
mail you our Illustrated Announcement Number, ~ (Ti a delightful paper entitled ‘‘A Bari- 
containing a full prospectus of the Contributors 
and Contributions engaged for the new volume. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


tone among Famous People,’’ Victor 
Maurel recalls some of the royal personages 
he has met during his career as a great 
public singer. 
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THE -YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Fireside Friend in Half a Million Homes. 


VICTOR MAUREL. 
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- again with good effect. One tums gladly 


_ recommendation, 
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Important Holiday Publications. 
JUVENILES. 


may find that peace offers him quite as many 
chances to test his pluck and nerve as do the 
chances of war. ; : ‘ 


Ros AnD Kir. By the author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.—If we have had nothing 
recently in quite the same vein as Miss 
Toosey’s Mission and Laddie, we can yet be 
glad that their author continues to send out 
regularly her bright, wholesome home stories 
for our young people, fresh with an English 
atmosphere, and giving us good, sturdy types 
of young manhood and womanhood. Rob 
and Kit are true-hearted, frank companions ; 
and the story of their trials and perplexities 
will enlist the sympathetic interest of others 
just like them. 


Peggy . The Boys of ’98 
= By Laura E. Richards By James Otis 


log°| | THE- BOYS: OF'98 
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Kine Pippin. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.50.—Little King Pippin 
is a bright, affectionate, winning child, called 
on to endure a long separation from his 
father and mother. His grandmother was not 
fond of children, and his time of trial proved 
hard in many respects; but he found certain 
consolations, and endured the disagreeable 
things with exactly the sort of resignation a 
child usually practises when it becomes neces- 
sary,—a dumb, hardly understood fortitude 
which is wonderfully pathetic. The story is 
not a sad one, however; and it is all natural 
and wholesome in spirit. 


SoG se PR 


0 BY-JAMES:OTIS 


A new volume in the series of 
which ‘‘Three Margarets” was so 
successful as the initial volume. Il- 
lustrated with lee full-page draw- 
ings. 16mo, clot! Ah Wi? Set 


A splendid history of the Span- 
ish-American War. © Illustrated with 


sixty- 
cloth ets co aate B $1.50 


When Dewey Came to Manila and Off to Santiago with Sampson. 


By James Otis. Two new volumes in the Stories of American History Series, each illus” 
trated with seventeen drawings. Small quarto,cloth . . - +. +--+ + +: + 0.75 


Two American Boys in Hawaii. 
By G. WaLpo Browns. An entertaining story of the adventures of two American boys 
during the recent revolution in Hawaii. Handsomely illustrated. Largerzmo . $1.50 


On Fighting Decks in 1812. 


By F. H. Cosretio. An exciting story of two boys who served their country in the famous 
historical fights of the frigate Constitution. Illustrated with eight full-page half-tones by 


Miscellaneous. 


The Old Farmer’s Almanac comes, as usual, 
with its accurate calendar, its familiar ad- 


vice to the farmer, an abundant store of James Steeple Davis. 12mo,cloth . . . $1.50 
information about things worth knowing, and 
eee weather! = Captain Tom, the Privateersman. The Minute Boys 
By James Oris. An historical story of 1812. Small quarto, ‘ 
William A. Pond & Co. of New York ie ger — ee Ae 6 ee $1.28 of Bunker Hill 


have issued their customary variety of Christ- 
mas music, including carols, anthems, Christ- 
mas services, and solos, Among the anthems 
is ‘‘Shout the Glad Tidings,’’ by Frank H. 
Brackett. Their Christmas carols are partic- 
ularly attractive. 


By Edward Stratemeyer 


Chatterbox for 1899. 


The king of Juveniles. Over two hundred full-page illustra- 
tions and six colored plates. Small quarto, board 
covers: .» » « ks see le 


Little Folks’ Illustrated Annual. 


Bound volume of the most popular magazine for little ones. 
Royal 8vo, board covers . . « . + + + + $1.25 


Little Tong’s Mission. 


By Miss E. B. Barry. A charming story of a little cripple 
boy, illustrated by the author. Thin 12mo, cloth, $0.50 


A splendid historical story for 
boys. Illustrated with eight full- 
e page half-tones. ‘12mo, cloth, $1.25 


For Thee Alone. 2.074% 


A selection of the best poems of love in the English language. Illustrated with sixteen 
half-tones from famous paintings. Small x2mo, cloth, gilt tops, boxed . . + $1.50 


I alla Rookh By THomas Moorz. A handsome new edition, illustrated 
° with one hundred half-tone reproductions of magnificent 
5 


paintings. 8vo,gilttops . 2. - 6 ee ee ee et eh et » $2.50 


% s Three volumes. Illustrated Holiday Editi 
French Revolution. by Tuomas CaRLyte, 8vo, cloth, “lt tops, 
oxed. 5 fe « eh Meh at oy So FRPP RaeS, . 6.00 


A new edition of Whittier’s Zent on the 
Beach has been brought out by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., especially adapted to holiday 
purposes by the twelve full-page designs by 
Mr. Charles H. Woodbury and Mrs, Marcia 
O. Woodbury, whose skill in depicting New 
England scenery and characters is shown here 


to the old favorites in seeking an acceptable 
gift fora friend. ‘‘The Exiles,’’ ‘‘Barclay 
of Uri,’’ ‘*The King’s Missive, ’’ and ‘* How 
the Women went from Dover’’ are also in- 
cluded in the volume,—poems that naturally 
fall into place in this connection. 


Among the volumes that express something 
of a holiday suggestion, and yet have a value 
passing the change of seasons, is a small and 
particularly pretty edition of Poems by Keats 
and Shelley, bound in white and gold covers, 
generously illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, 
and published by Little & Brown. The se- 
lections from Keats include ‘‘La_ Belle 
Dame sans Merci,’’ ‘‘Isabella,’’ ‘‘The Eve 
of St. Agnes,’’ and ‘‘Lamia’’; while Shel- 
ley is represented by ‘‘The Cloud,’’ ‘*The 
Skylark,’’ ‘‘The Sensitive Plant, ’’ ‘*Ode to 
the West Wind,’’ and ‘‘The Witch of 
Atlas.’? The volume is of the size and 
shape that tempts to actual use,—a distinct 
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A complete descriptive list will be mailed free to any address upon 
| application. The above books are for sale by booksellers generally 
| or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


DANA ESTES & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Harum-scarum Joe, written by Will Allen 
Dromgoole, isa good example of ‘‘The Young 
of Heart Series,’’ in which the publishing 
house of Dana Estes is grouping some of the 
best short stories for young people. Miss 
Dromgoole is entirely at home with these 
Tennessee mountaineers; and the story, 
which appeared first in the Youth's Compan- 
ion, shows some of their habits and peculiar- 
ities in a way that contributes to the interest 
of the tale. Joe’s boyish folly and bluster 
get him into serious trouble, but the ending 
is happy. Another of the series is L#ftle 
Tong’s Mission, by Etheldred B. Barry, a 
pathetic tale of a little cripple who started a 
sailors’ mission, and became the inspiration 
of a blessed work. It kept his memory green 
long after ‘‘Little Tong’’ himself had es- 
caped from his weary suffering. The book is 
illustrated by the author. 


The Lend a Hand Calendar for 1900 ap- 
peals strongly to all the many friends of 
Edward Everett Hale; for it contains twelve 
fine half-tone pictures, representing him in 
various characteristic ways. For Januaty he 
is sitting comfortably in his study, hard at 
work, writing, in all probability, his leader 
for the Christian Register. June shows him 
enjoying the garden, the preparation for 
which he is superintending in March. In 
August he is stretched on the sands by the 
shore, apparently sitting up just long enough 
to say, ‘*Make it your habit not to be criti- 
cal about small things.’’ In December he is 
just ready to start off, overcoated and furred, 
probably to deliver a lecture; and the accom- 
Ppanying quotation is again appropriate, 
‘*Forget those things which lie behind, and 
reach to those before.’’ These quotations 
are all fac-similes of his own handwriting. 
The calendars are sold for 75 cents each. 


From the firm of Dana Estes, Boston, come 
three books by James Otis, all historical in 
character, and written with that animation 


which always appeals to boys, and for which | 


Mr. Otis’s name has become popular. Cap- 
tain Tom, the Privateersman, is a story of 
1812, when Capt. Tom Boyle was one of the 


most daring and successful privateersmen who | 


hailed from the port of Baltimore. ‘‘A more 
venturesome captain, a truer friend, or one 
who could bring his men out of a difficult 
situation in finer shape, never sailed on deep 
water,’’ is a characterization justified by the 
successive adventures described in the book. 
Of more recent historical interest are When 
Dewey came to Manila and Off Santiago with 
Sampson, both of which, though short, must 
be numbered among the most stirring ac- 
counts of the events indicated in the titles. 
Side by side with their general historical 
interest is the more personal interest in the 
small heroes whom Mr. Otis succeeds in in- 
vesting with a good degree of reality. 


The ‘‘What is Worth While Series,’’ pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., contains 
several new additions which maintain the 
standard already set. Among. the distinctly 
educational books is one by Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson Murdock, entitled Rational Education 
for Girls. Jt is a wise impartial considera- 
tion of certain criticisms of modern educa- 
tion, and insists that a girl’s training must 
not leave her without either the habits, 
knowledge, or tastes needed for the manage- 
ment of. domestic duties. 
this end, Miss Murdock suggests the more 
systematic use of a girl’s earlier years for 
training in those things she may learn by 
imitation rather than by reasoning. Dr. 
Thwing’s Zhe Choice of a College for a Boy 
contains many suggestions which parents 
considering the subject will do well to read. 
It is a fair, all-round study of existing condi- 
tions. Brunetiére’s essay on Art and Mo- 
rvality is translated by Arthur Beatty, Ph.D. 


As one means for | 
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It shows his tendency to view all art in its 
relation to life as a whole and is a charac- 
teristic and fine utterance. In Zhe Artistic 
Ordering of Life, Prof. Albert S. Cook pleads 
for art as a lightener of toil, then includes 
among the fine arts ‘‘the fine art of living,’’ 
and shows how even the less fortunate may 
reap joy from the attempt to meet its demands. 


The Magazines. 


The Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I., 
No. 1, for October, 1899, comes to our table 
from Macmillan & Co. This new magazine 
is edited by a committee of thirteen gentle- 
men, mostly doctors of divinity and profes- 
sors in Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
The editor is C. H. Turner of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford; assistant editor, Rev. Dr. 
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Barnes, Peterhouse, Cambridge. In an in- 
troductory note the claim is made that in 
the current literature of theology there is no 
one periodical devoting itself exclusively to 
the furtherance of theological learning. In 
this periodical there will be not only. original 
papers, but also ancient texts, which have not 
appeared in type, or which may need to be 
printed afresh, with notes; comments, reviews 
of. important books, and the record of fresh 
investigations. The first article is by Dr. 
William Sanday, and is an examination of 
the fundamental creed which lies back of the 
three historic creeds of the Anglican Church. 
Principal Caird discusses Anselm’s Argu- 
ment for the Being of God ‘There are three 
other articles, followed by a document, ‘*‘The 
Sacramentary of Serapion of Thumis,’’ in 
the Greek text. The new venture appeals 
especially to scholars who are students of 
theology. 


Boys.” 


NICHOLAS 
YOUNG FOLKS 


= | A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
EDITED BY MARY MAPES DODGE 


Boys and girls enjoy serial stories, but some- 
times a month seems a long while to wait be- 
tween instalments. 
serial stories in the new volume, and also 


Ten Long Stories, 
Each Complete in One Number. 


Among them are the following : 
-HAPPY PICKANINNIES, 


By RuTH McENERY STUART, the famous author of 
so many capital‘stories of Southern life. 


THE KID. 


By EvizABeTH B. Custer. A story of army life 
on the frontier, by the widow of General Custer, 


FROM PIER TO PYRAMID. 
By Mary Mapes DopcE, author of “Donald and 
Dorothy,”’ etc., etc., and editor of ST. NICHOLAS. 


A BOY OF GALATIA. 


By SAMUEL E. SCOVILLE, Jr. A thrilling story of 
an athletic contést of ancient'times, by the author of 
“The Making of a Mascot” and.‘ Training for 


CHRISTMAS ON THE HOME STATION. 


By ANNA E. ROGERS, author of many delightful 
stories of U.S. naval life abroad. 


THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. 


By the late MARY E. BRADLEY. A charming Christ- 
mas story of a girls’ club, touching closely the social 
life of to-day. 


Further stories will be announced later. 


These are only a few of many good things which 
ST. NICHOLAS: will: have for its readers in 1900. 
Probably you know‘about the magazine. If not, 
let us send you the\attractive illustrated booklet 
which tells ««’The Story of ST. NICHOLAS.’’ Free 


So ST. NICHOLAS will have 


A! year's subscription 
to the best children's 
magasine'’ costs $3.00. 


—E—E 
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Literary Notes. 


From the novel cover design to .the very 
last page the December Woman's Home Com- 
panion is bright with Christmas cheer and 
full of new and practical Christmas ideas. 
‘The spirit of the approaching holidays en- 
livens the excellent stories and verse. 


‘¢Mr. Dooley’s’’-neighbor, ‘‘Molly Dona- 
hue,’? makes her début in the Christmas 
Ladies’ Home Journal. She is ambitious to 
reign as social queen of Archey Road, and 
is quite as interesting and witty as ‘*Mr. 
Dooley,’’ the philosopher of her author's 
creation. 


In their series of careful editions of the 
French classical masterpieces, D. C. Heath 
& Co., publishers, Boston, are just issuing 
Molitre’s Les Précieuses Ridicules, prepared 
with scholarly introduction and notes by Prof. 
W. D. Toy of the University of North Caro- 
lina. ~ 

The prospectus of Scribner's Magazine for} 
1900 deserves mention as a work of art. The} 
illustrations, printed in color, have been 
made expressly for this booklet by F. Cc 
Yohn, Walter Appleton Clark, Emest Seton- 
Thompson, and H. C. Christy. The full- 
page portrait of J. M. Barrie, who will con- 
tribute the leading serial, is also in color. 
The text is a plain statement of the quite 
remarkable programme for 1900. 


REMINISCENCES 


By Jutta Warp Howe. With many Por- 
traits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich experi- 
ence, her wide acquaintance with illustrious 
persons in America and Europe, and her active 
interest in the great questions of her time make 
her “Reminiscences” a book of great interest. 
It is richly supplied with attractive portraits. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MOTHER 


[Mrs. ANNE JEAN LyMAN.] ‘Being a Pict- 
ure of Domestic and Social Life in New 
England in the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Susan I. LESLEY. With Por- 
traits and other illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, $2.50. 

An uncommonly interesting picture of New 
England family and village life in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., fifty years ago or more,—a life 
marked by high intelligence, fineness, and 
strength of character, helpfulness, and a noble 
simplicity. The pages are thickly studded 
with names of visitors and correspondents 
whom all Americans honor,— Emerson, Sedg- 
wick, Bancroft, Whittier, Huntington, Bryant, 
and scores besides. 


IS POLITE SOCIETY POLITE? 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By Juzia Warp Howe. With a Portrait. 

Square 8vo, $1.50. 

A noteworthy volume, containing, in addition 
to the title essay, papers of great interest and 
scholarly value, on Greece Revisited, Aristoph- 
anes, Dante and Beatrice, The Halfness of Nat- 


ure, The Salon in America, and Paris. 


THE WIFE OF HIS YOUTH AND 
OTHER STORIES 


By CHarLes W. CHESNUTT, author of “The 
Conjure Woman.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
B1.50. 

“The Conjure Woman” has produced so fa- 
yorable an impression of Mr. Chesnutt’s power 
and skill as a story-writer that this new volume 
of his stories will be heartily welcomed. Many 
readers will recall “The Wife of his Youth” as 
one. of the strongest and most touching tales 
of the year. 


A YOUNG SAVAGE 


By BARBARA YxECHTON, author of “We Ten,” 

“Derick,” etc. I2m0, $1.50. 

Juanita Kyle, the “young “savage,” is_trans- 
ferred from the free, unconventional life of a 
Colorado ranch to a charming family in New 
York City, and Miss Yechton tells delightfully 
how she became “civilized.” 


ECHOES OF GREEK IDYLS 
By Liroyp MIFFLIN, author of “The Slopes 
of Helicon” and “At the Gates of Song.” 
12mo, $1.50. 

Mr. Mifflin, who has proved his uncommon 
mastery of the sonnet, here reproduces in Eng- 
lish Sonnets many lyrics of three famous Greek 
poets,—Bion, Moschus, and Bacchylides. He 
has been remarkably successful, and his sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Grecian life and customs 
| adds special grace to this group of sonnets. 


Books Received. 


From Brown & Co., Boston. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Edward Everett Hale. $1.00. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Age of ery cor. By Gertrude Hall. $r.25. 
Behind the Veil. 75 cents. . 
Voices. By Katherine Coolidge. $1.25. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Surface of Things, By Charles Waldstein. $1.25. 
The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States. By 
Edward Bicknell. 50 cents. : . 
Their Shadows Before. By Pauline Carrington Bouyé. 


1.25. 
rhe Future of the American Negro. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington. $1.50. 
The Beacon Biographies. John Brown. By Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin. 50 cents. 
From W. B. Clarke Co., Boston. 
Old Times and New. By Sara Hammond Palfrey. 35 
cents. 
From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 
A Pretty Tory. By Jeanie Gould Lincoln. $1.50. 
Riverside Literature Series. Prologue, Knight’s Tale and 
Nun’s, Priest’s Tale from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Two parts. 40 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The Wider View. By John Munroe Dana. $1.50. 
Proportion and Harmony of Tone and Color. By George 
Lansing Raymond. $2.50. 
Smith Brunt, U.S.N. By Waldron K. Post. $1.50. 
Suggestions for Household Libraries. 25 cents. 
From Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., New York. 
Twenty Famous Naval Battles. By Edward Kirk Raw- 
son. 2vols., $4.00. 
From Harper & Brothers, NewYork. 
Life of James Dwight Dana. By Daniel C. Gilman, 
Life and Character. Fifty Drawings by W. T. Smedley. 


5.00. 
rhe Expedition to the Philippines. By Frank D. Millet. 


50, 
Hetic Side-lights. By Howard Payson Arnold. $2.50. 
To-morrow in Cuba. By Charles M. Pepper. $2.00. i 
The Princess Xenia. By H. B. Marriott Watson, $1.50. 
Peter Newell’s Pictures and Rhymes. 

From the Macmillan Combines New York. 
Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By John Caird, D.D. 
Wild Eden. By George Edward Woodberry. $1.25- 
Drake and his Yeomen, By James Barnes. $2.00. 

From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Texts Explained. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Variations and Fugue. For the piano. By Louis Victor 


Saar. 
Valse Brillante. For the piano, By H. Lichner. 
After. Sacred song for medium or low voice. By W.F. 


Sudds. 
Sun of my Soul, thou. Saviour Dear. Sacred duet for 
alto and tenor. By William Walden, 
Valse. For the piano. By Alberto Jonas. 
Golden Rod. For the piano. By G. Anthony Geyer. 
From Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York. } 
© Winsome Bessie. From ‘‘ The Banshee.” Solo for 
tenor or soprano. By Joseph P. Burns. = 
The Yankee Tar. Song, By Joseph P. Burns. a) 
Ecce Panis, or my Soul Inspired with Sacred Love. Song 
for baritone or contralto. By Joseph P. Burns. : 
goer tite “For two mandolins and piano. By Enrico 
rgiulo. eae a) S 
Remembrance, For the piano, By Samuel S, Aranson, 
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New Books 


THE QUEEN’S TWIN AND 
OTHER STORIES 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, $1.25. 
This volume contains Miss Jewett’s latest 
short stories and some of her best. Two of 
these include scenes and characters connected 


with her delightful story of “The Country of the 
Pointed Firs.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST 


By Prince Kroporkin. With 3 Photogra- 
vure Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly 
any man of this generation has had a more 
varied and adventurous life than Prince Kro- 
potkin, the famous Russian revolutionist. Aside 
from the fascination of the story, the book is 
of great value for its views of European social 
and political conditions. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By Joun Fiskg. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of uncommon value and charm, con- 
taining papers on: A Century of Science; The 
Doctrine of Evolution, its Scope and Purport; 
FE. L. Youmans; The Part played by Infancy 
in the Evolution of Man; Sir Harry Vane; The 
Arbitration Treaty ; Francis Parkman; Edward 
Augustus Freeman ; Irish Folk-tales, etc. 


HOW MUCH IS LEFT OF THE 
OLD DOCTRINES? 


By WasHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of 
“Who wrote the Bible?” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of great value, showing how the 
doctrines of the Christian Church have been 
modified by recent thought, yet all that is essen- 
tial remains unshaken. 


BEYOND THE HILLS OF 
: DREAM 


By W. WILFRED CAMPBELL. 16mo, $1.25. 


This book will be heartily welcomed by lovers 
of true poetry. “The Mother,” when printed in 
Harper's Monthly, attracted uncommon atten- 
tion, the Zoronto Globe speaking of it as “the 
greatest poem that has come from a Canadian, 
and one of the greatest poems of his time.” 
This and “Beyond the Hills of Dream” appeal 
especially to women, while “Peniel,” “Morning,” 
«Pan the Fallen,” “Lazarus,” and “The Tree of 
Truth” will appeal to all thoughtful readers who 
are also lovers of verse. Indeed, the book is 
good throughout. 


THE KING’S JESTER 
and Other Short Plays for Small Stages. By 

Caro ATHERTON DuGAN. Square 12mo, 

$1.50. 

Eleven original plays, just suited for schools 
or private theatricals. They present some old 
favorites,— Cinderella, The Sleeping Beauty, 
The Apple of Discord; and some less known 
but equally good, Pandora, The Queen’s Coffer, 
etc. They are thoroughly interesting and 
wholesome. Directions for the stage and cos- 
tumes are given, with some music. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. = - 
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Che Dome. 
The Dinner that Flew Away. 


“© weather-cock,’’ the turkeys said, 
Upon an autumn morning, 

“* Keep good look out, and turn about, 
And mind you give us warning. 


“We haven't got a calendar 
To tell us of the date. 

So watch you for Thanksgiving signs 
Before it is too late.” 


“Why, surely,’’ said the friendly bird, 
“ll cock my weather eye 

And tell you when the pumpkins come, 
To make the pumpkin pie.”’ 


Thanksgiving morn the farmer cried: 
“ They’ve gone,— that pesky flock. 
There’s not a bird to cook unless 
We cook the weathercock ! ’” 
— The Churchman. 


Thanksgiving for One. 


Such a funny little roly-poly Polly as she 
was, with her big China-blue eyes that were 
forever seeing something to wonder about, 
and round, red cheeks that always grew redder 
when anybody spoke to her, and her crinkly, 
flaxen hair that never would stay in place. 
Such a queer little dumpling of a Polly! All 
the same she liked nice things to eat as well 
as any one could; and when, once upon a 
time, somebody gave her the measles just in 
season for Thanksgiving Day, she felt dread- 
fully about it, and cried as hard as she knew 
how because she could not have any turkey, 
nor pudding, nor mince-pie for dinner,— 
nothing at all but oatmeal gruel! But crying 
didn’t help the measles a mite, as of course 
Polly knew that it wouldn’t; but she couldn’t 
have helped crying if she wanted to, and she 
didn’t want to. ‘‘’Most anybody’d cried, 
I wouldn’t wonder,’’ she said a day or two 
after, when the measles had begun to go away 
again, ‘‘not to have a mite of any Thanks- 
giving for dinner,—not any pie nor any cran- 
b’ry-sauce, not any—oh, de-ar!’’  ‘‘Well, 
well,’’ said Polly’s mother, laughing, ‘‘I 
guess we’ll have to have another Thanksgiv- 
ing Day right off.’’ 

‘*Oh, can we?’’ cried Polly, brightening 


up. 
‘*Not unless the governor says so,’’ an- 
swered her father, with a twinkle. ‘‘The 


governor makes Thanksgiving Days, Polyan- 
thus. ’’ 

‘¢Where does he live?’’ asked Polly, with 
the earnestness that was funny. 

Everybody laughed. 

‘At the capital,’’ said Polly’s Uncle Ben 
Davis. ‘‘Do you know where that is?’’ 

‘tT guess I do,’’ said Polly; and she asked 
no more questions. 

But what do you guess that this funny Polly 
did? By and by, when she felt quite like 
herself again, she borrowed pencil and paper 
and shut herself up in her own little room, 
and wrote a letter that looked very much like 
this :— 

DeRe MisTeR Guvner will yOu PLeAse 
make AnoTHeR Thanksgiving Day becaws I 
haD THE MEESLes the Last One. 

POLLY PINKHAM. 


Then she folded the letter, and put it in an 
envelope, with one of her chromo cards, and 
sealed it, and took two cents out of her bank 
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for the postage, and ran away to the post- 
office as fast as she could run. 

Mr. Willey kept the post-office; and, if 
Mr. Willey himself had been behind the 
glass boxes that day, I don’t believe that 
Polly’s letter ever would have gone out of 
Tinkerville. But Mr. Willey’s niece was 
there. She read the address on the envelope 
that Polly handed in, and her eyes danced. 
It looked so funny, — 


‘*MISTER GuvNER, at the CAPITLE.’’ 


One or two questions brought out the whole 
story. 

‘¢The governor shall have your letter, 
Polly,’’ roguish Miss Molly said, with a 
laugh, as she stamped it, and wrote the post- 
mark as plain as could be. And so he did. 
For, not quite a week later, a letter came in 
the mail to Polly,—a great white letter, 
wth a picture in one corner that made Polly’s 
father open his eyes. ‘‘Why, it’s the State’s 
arms!’’ said he. ‘‘What under sun’’— 

But I think that he suspected. 

Oh, how red Polly’s cheeks were, and how 
her small fingers trembled when she tore open 
her letter! It was printed so that she could 
read it herself, all but the long words :— 


Dear Miss Polly,—Your letter received. I 
am very sorry if you were so ill as not to be 
able to eat any Thanksgiving dinner. It was 
quite too bad. I hereby appoint a special 
Thanksgiving Day for you next Thursday, 
December 9, which I trust may be kept with 
due form. Your friend and well-wisher, 

ANDREW COLBURN. 


‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ cried Polly, hopping on 
one foot. ‘‘Will you, mother? O mother! 
will you? I wrote to him myself Oh, I am 
so glad!’’ 

‘*Did you ever!’’ cried Polly’s mother. 
‘*Why, Polly Pinkham!’’ 

But Polly’s father slapped his knee, aad 
laughed. 

‘*Good for Gov. Colburn! I’ll vote for 
him as long as he wants a vote. And Polly 
shall have a special Thanksgiving worth tell- 
ing of, so she shall!’’ 

And so she did have,—the very best that 
she ever remembered. — Youth's Companion. 


Mamma’s Story. 


‘*A fairy story !’’ coaxed Nan. 

‘Oh, no,—f/ease! Tell one about bears 
an’ things,—or soldiers!’’ put in Morris. 
In his eagerness he tumbled over the big 
white cat at mamma’s feet, he was so 
anxious to ward off the fairy story! 

‘‘They’re just for girls, fairy stories are! 
There isn’t any sense to ’em!’’ he explained. 

Mamma looked down into both little faces, 
and laughed. She wanted to please them 
both, as mammas always do. 

‘*Well,’’ she said, after a few minutes’ 
thought, ‘‘I’ll make a compromise between 
you’’— 

‘¢A-—-what, mamma?’’ 

‘*A com-pro-mise, That means half-way 
between your story, Morris, and Annie’s. 
There shall be a soldier in it and fairies. 
That is, it won’t be really true; though, a 
very, very great while ago indeed, people 
believed it. They believed ever so many 
impossible things, Well, once on a —?”’ 
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Mamma paused questioningly. 

“Oh, yes, ‘Once on a time,’ mamma! 
’Course, we want you to begin it that way!’’ 

‘*Well, once on a time—a make-believe 
time—there was a wonderful river called the 
‘Styx, ’—‘S-t-y-x,’ not ‘s-t-i-c-k-s’! It was 
so wonderful that, if people bathed in its 
waters, it made them proof against the ene- 
mies’ arrows ever after. Wherever they had 
been touched by the sacred waters of the 
Styx, they could never be wounded. It was 
as if they were. covered with thick armor. 

‘*Now acertain mother had a little boy 
named Achilles, who was going to be a 
warrior—a soldier—when he grew up; and 
she longed to make him safe from harm on 
the battlefield. Can you guess what she 
did?’’ 

‘*Kept him hugged right up in*her arms, 
an’ wouldn’t let him go to war,—ev-er,’’ 
said Annie, decidedly. But Morris had 
caught the right idea. 

‘Washed him all over 
river,’’ he said. 

**Ves, all but one little heel that she 
held him by. That did not get wet, you 
see. And so, long after, when he had been 
through almost numberless. battles, un- 
wounded, the enemy shot an arrow into his 
heel,—the only spot on his body that the 
water of the Styx hadn't touched, —and killed 
him. 

‘“‘Oh, I am so sorry!’’ tender-hearted 
Annie murmured. ‘‘I wish his mother had 
changed heels, and got that one wet, too!’’ 

Mamma smiled. 

‘*And that is why,’’ she went on, ‘‘the 
big tendon, or cord, in your heel, that helps 
lift it up so easily, is called the ‘tendon of 
Achilles’ this minute!’’— Primary Educa- 
tion. 


in—that funny 


Hold me Tight. 


““Now, Nellie,’’ said her mamma, as she 
tied the snowy white sunbonnet over the yel- 
low curls and dewy blue eyes of her three- 
year-old darling, ‘‘you may take dolly, and 
sit upon the front steps in the sun. But re- 
member, dear, you must not run away, as you 
did yesterday. ’’ 

“*T?]1 be dood, mamma. Don’t be ’fwaid!’’ 
was the self-reliant response of the child, as 
she received the good-by kiss, and, with 
dolly hugged to her happy heart, trotted down 
the staircase to the street door. She knew 
the penalty attached to running away, but for- 
got the temptation which had twice before 
assailed her in the shape of two goats teth- 
ered to the post in the far corner of a vacant 
sand-lot across the street. Nellie lived in a 
newly opened quarter of San _ Francisco. 


Scarcely was she seated and had begun her 
survey, when the ‘‘Baa-baa!’’ of a young 
kid startled her. 


———E 
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“Ves, Goaty, I hears you a-tallin’ me; 
but I tan’t tum, ‘cause I musn’t!’’ she 
shouted. aed 

Nevertheless, she stood on tiptoe, and 
stretched out her little neck toward the spot 
from where the sound proceeded. She could 
distinctly see the kid frisking around its 
mother, and in its gambols tossing up the 
light sand, which fell back again in a light 
shower. i 

Adjoining Nellie’s house was her papa’s 
coal and wood yard, in which, near the gate- 
way, stood John, his hired man, sacking 
coal. She did not know that her mamma 
was watching her from a door in the rear: 
she only knew that without some help she 
could not be ‘‘dood,’’ as she had promised. 

Running up to John and seizing his black- 
ened hand with one of her tiny white ones, 
while with the other she pointed to the goats, 
she said most earnestly, — 

**Don, Don, won’t ’oo please hold me 
tight, so I tan’t yun away?’’ 

**Indeed I will,’’ he said good-humoredly, 
as he lifted her upon the top of a high wood- 
pile, and left her laughing and delighted at 
the novelty of her position. —Z xchange. 


The Answer. 


He sat on my knee at evening 
The boy who is “‘ half-past three ’’ ; 

And the clear blue eyes from his sun-browned face 
Smiled happily up to me. 

T held him close as the twilight fell, 
And called him ‘‘ my dear little son.’’ 

Then I said, ‘‘ I have wondered for many days 
Where it is that my baby’s gone. 


“da baby once in a long white gown 
Whom I rocked just as I do you. 

His hair was soft as yellow silk, 
And his eyes were like violets blue. 

His little hands were like pink-tipped flowers: 
See, yours are so strong and brown. 

He has slipped away, and is lost, I fear: 
Do you know where my baby’s gone?” 


Did my voice half break as the thoughts would come 
Of the sweet and sacred days 
When motherhood’s first joys were mine? 
Was a shade of regret on my face? 
For close round my neck crept a sturdy arm, 
And the boy who is “‘ half-past three ”” 
Said, ‘‘ The baby,— he went to Boyland. 
And— didn’t you know? — he’s me!” 
—Ida Reed Smith. 


Two Sides of a Thanksgiving Story. 


ONE SIDE. 

They were going to take dinner with 
Grandma Perkins,— Teddy and his mother 
and his father. It was a long ride in the 
cars to grandma’s house, and they had to 
start very early in the moming; and so 
mamma prepared a lunch to take along, in 
case Teddy should get hungry. 

And Teddy did get hungry. He wished, 
though, that mamma hadn’t brought a lunch 
for him. Then, he thought, he might have 
bought some peanuts, candy, and oranges on 
the train. He asked for some, but papa 
shook his head. 

So Teddy felt like grumbling, and he did. 
He didn’t like meat sandwiches, the icing 
had come off the cake, the tarts had cran- 
berry jelly instead of apple, the pie was 
apple and not mince, and he didn’t like cold 
chicken. 


Mamma didn’t say much, but she looked 
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at Teddy in a way that made him feel quite 
uncomfortable; and pretty soon he took his 
basket across the aisle to a vacant seat, pout- 
ing out his lips and wrinkling up his fore- 


head. Before long mamma heard a little 
scream. 
‘‘O mamma! I didn’t mean to! I 


d-dropped the’ basket, mamma,’’ Teddy said 
slowly. ‘‘I—I opened the window to throw 
out a chicken-bone; and I had the basket on 
the edge, mamma, and there were two little 


‘girls, and I looked at ’em, and out it went, 


—the basket did, mamma. And I couldn’t 
help it, could I? But I’m real sorry, 
mamma; and I won’t tease for a single 
peanut. ’” 

‘*Very well,’’ said mamma. ‘‘ You’d better 
cuddle down and go to sleep, Teddy.’’ 

So Teddy cuddled down, and he didn’t 
remember anything more till he was at 
grandma’s. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


It was a little covered basket that lay be- 
side the railroad track. Polly had seen it 
when it fell from the car-window, as the 
train rushed by, and Dolly had caught a 
glimpse of the little boy who dropped it. 
They both ran up to it, and Dolly picked it 
up. Polly had a basket already on her arm, 
almost half-full of bits of wood and coal. 
Dolly unfastened the cover of the little bas- 
ket, and they both peeped in. 

‘*There’s pie an’ chicking, Dolly!’’ 

‘*And meat ’tween some bread, Polly!’’ 

‘¢An’ cake, with snow all over the top!’’ 
said Polly, tasting a bit of broken icing. 
‘QO Dolly! ‘Tain’t snow! It’s sweet 
sugar |’? 

But pretty soon Dolly’s face grew sober. 
“©oTain’t ours, after all,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
forgot: we only jes’ found it, Polly.”’ 

‘(Finding is having!’’ declared Polly, 
stoutly; but her bright face clouded over, 
too. ‘‘Mebbe the little boy dropped it pur- 
pose for us.”’ 

‘TI s’pose we can keep it ’less he comes 
after it,’’ said Dolly. ‘*Anyhow, we’ll ask 
granny.’ 


So home they ran, and dear old granny 


smiled and shook her head. 

‘*I’d wait a bit, dearies,’’ said she. 
“*Mebbe they’ll send for it when the other 
train comes. If they don’t’’— 

Then Dolly and Polly might have a nice 
little dinner. So the covered basket was set 
away on the dresser until the down-train 
should go by. Can you guess how eagerly 
they watched for it, how many times they 
climbed up on the little woodshed to see if it 
wasn’t coming, and how their hearts fluttered 
and jumped when at last they saw the smoke? 

‘‘P’ve got to hide my face,’’ said Polly, 
all a-tremble. ‘‘Tell me, Dolly, if it goes 
right by; but don’t if it don’t.’’ 

Dolly kept at her post at the window. 
Would it stop? Yes—no—yes. Oh, dear! 
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‘‘No!?? cried Dolly. ‘‘It’s gone right by.’’ 

So it had; and so they did have a nice 

little Thanksgiving dinner, all to themselves 

and granny. And Polly said, ‘‘We’ll keep 

the basket good, so if he does ever come 
after it. ’’—Selected. 


The Cat saved his Life. 


An historical tale, repeated by the Morn- 
ing Star, gives an instance of rare devotion 
on the part of a stray cat, which is dead. long 
years ago, even though it may have lived out 
its full ‘‘nine lives.’’ In the fifteenth cen- 
tury there was in the tower of London a cap- 
tive, Sir Henry Wyatt. He was confined for 
a very long time in acold and narrow cell, 
in which he neither had enough food to eat, 
clothes to warm him, nor a bed to lie upon. 
So badly treated, indeed, was the unfortunate 
man that, but for a devoted little attendant 
which regularly visited him, he would prob- 
ably have died of starvation. 

The attendant was a cat, which, it is said, 
came down one day to his dungeon. He 
gladly welcomed her, and, ‘‘by making much 
of her, won her love.’? The attachment to 
the lonely prisoner having been thus begun, 
the cat used to come to him several times 
each day; and, when able, she would some- 
times carry a pigeon to him. 

There arose, however, the difficulty as to 
how to cook the birds. But Sir Henry said 
to his jailer, ‘‘Supposing I provide any bet- 
ter fare, will you dress it for me?”’ 

‘I may well enough agree to do that,’’ re- 
plied the man, thinking probably how little 
prospect there was of being called upon to 
carry out his promise. Then, much to his 
astonishment, Wyatt told him about his little 
and, from that time, whenever a 
was brought, the keeper always 
it for him. 
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‘““Tommy, I hear you were shot full of 
powder-grains on the Fourth.’’ ‘‘I don’t 
care! I’m th’ only boy on th’ block wot’s 
had blue freckles. ’’ 
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Good News. 


“In Love the Life of Heaven we 
found.” 


I went to learned men, and asked the way. 
The learned men were lost among their books. 
They bade me stand aside, for such as they 
For such as me had neither words nor looks. 


I went to churches, where beyond my sight 
Priests and their servants served great mystery: 
Their waves of incense filled the arches’ height, 
Their waves of music swelled in harmony. 

But I stood all alone; and he and he 

Who led the great procession had no care for me. 


I left the church, and sought the street instead, 
To find a cripple crouched upon the ground. 

1 took him to my home and called for aid, 
From palace and from hovel, all around. 

His wounds we tended and his hunger fed; 
And, lo! in love the life of heaven we found. 


Creeds and Covenants. 


I had the honor and pleasure, a week ago, 
of speaking to the Young Men’s Congrega- 
tional Club in Boston at one of their 
monthly dinner parties, I took for my sub- 
ject the distinction between creeds and cove- 
nants. I think it may have seemed to some 
of the gentlemen who heard me not to be 
quite in place at a festive party. But I am 
so entirely assured that the religious work of 
the next generation depends upon co-opera- 
tion, which means working together, rather 
than upon conference, which means talking 
together, or on what people call collegiate 
work, which means reading together, that I 
was eager to speak of that ‘‘ walking together’’ 
which was the only object of the covenants of 
the early Congregational churches. 

Since Whitefield’s visit here, and particu- 
larly since the invention of theological 
schools, there has been more and more dis- 
position on the part of some Protestant clergy 
to draw up different statements of what 
people believe in the science of theology and 
what they do not believe. These statements 
are called creeds. It is perfectly certain that 
they will grow longer and longer. It is also 
perfectly certain that the creed of one century 
will discuss things of interest in that cen- 
tury, so that the people of other centuries may 
not even know what it is all about. Ncth- 
ing is more curious than the melancholy fact 
that we cannot now explain what the quarrel 
was between the governing presbytery of 
Massachusetts and the separate First Church 
of Boston over Anne Hutchinson’s heresies. 
Nobody really knows what Anne Hutchinson 
believed or what the other side believed, 
and there are not five people who care. Fort- 
unately for New England, that was the last 
effort of ten churches to dictate to one. The 
effort cost Boston half its population, The 
exile of Anne Hutchinson’s followers was the 
most severe blow, probably, which ever came 
on the prosperity of this city. It was wholly 
due to the fact that the country churches had 
power enough in the legislature to ‘overrule 
the independent First Church of Boston. 

Fortunately for New England, I say, be- 
cause in that lesson those churches learned the 
folly of such supremacy of the majority, and 
they established congregational government in 
its fulness. No twelve churches around Bos- 
ton would dare now attempt to discipline any 
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one church in Boston as the united churches 
of the Bay disciplined the First Church then. 

It is not three years since I had occasion to 
advise a man of great sensitiveness of con- 
science, who found himself the minister of a 
large church, which had one of these old- 
fashioned ‘‘evangelical’’ creeds. It had 
grown longer and longer in time, and con- 
tained more than one of these old-fashioned 
statements which are so perplexing and an- 
noying and entangling to intelligent Chris~- 
tians of whatever fold to-day. My friend 
did not believe them. His congregation did 
not believe them. And yet they were extant 
there. He did me the favor, because I was 
twice as old as he was, to come and ask my 
opinion as to his duty. Should he remain 
in a pulpit where, in black and white, the 
church professed to believe thus and thus? 
Or should he leave it, and come into the 
unchained pulpit of our body? The advice 
I gave him was good advice. I asked him if 
those people were not alive enough with the 
life of to-day, and with the generous enthusi- 
asms of the beginning of New England, to 
substitute for this effort to define the intellect- 
ual opinions of the people in that church 
one of the old covenants. I read to him the 
covenant of Dr. Gordon’s church (the Old 
South) as it was founded. I read to him 
the covenant of the First Church in Plym- 
outh. And I asked him, at the first church 
meeting that they had, if he could not per- 
suade those people to take the Bradford cove- 
nant. I copy it from Bradford’s history :— 

‘*They joined themselves, by a covenant of 
the Lord, into a church estate, in the fellow- 
ship of the gospel, to walk in all his ways, 
made known or to be made known unto them, 
according to their best endeavors, whatsoever 
it should cost them, the Lord assisting 
them.’’ 

What people do not observe is that, in 
those early covenants, they laid so much 
stress on ‘‘walking together.’’ It is pre- 
cisely asa man might go into a new town- 
ship in Maine, and to all the other serious 
people there say, ‘‘Do let us agree to have 
Sunday service here once a month, and to 
walk together here as Christian men, without 
quarrelling.’’ That these forefathers did. 
They knew they could not agree upon any 
verbal statement, but it was very easy for 
them to covenant to ‘‘ walk together.’’ 

The moment that every church in New 
England, whether Catholic, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Universalist, Unitarian, or Swe- 
denborgian, should be willing to introduce 
such an agreement, that the people would 
walk together as the Lord might direct 
them, that moment would be the beginning 
of the church catholicism which people write 
about. It is not a matter of convictions: it 
is a matter of sympathy, tenderness, and love 
in daily life. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘*There is no person or organization, 
so far as I know, pledged to give aid to the 
long-suffering working people of our country 
neighborhoods and villages. Because they do 
not beg for admission into a poorhouse, and 
because they may possess a small house and 
possibly a few acres of land, it is assumed 
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that they are in comfortable circumstances. 
Yet how many times I have known instances 
of suffering among them! In two instances 
within a few years, women, neighbors of 
mine, have been driven to insanity by anxiety 
and actual suffering; and, in still another 
case, a woman is fast approaching this fear- 
ful point, as the result of the hardships she 
has been enduring. I have talked the matter 
over with leaders in church and Sunday- 
school, giving a slight account of the case, 
but withholding names. They tell me that 
the church can give no help in such a case. 
The poor woman has been blind more than a 
dozen years. Her husband has been obliged 
to do most of the work in the house (she has 
managed, in spite of her sad condition, to do 
some things, working over the fire at the risk 
of her life), besides the out-of-door work. 
He could not make the place yield enough to 
support himself and wife, and so, till within 
a year or two, has sold certain wares, thus 
earning enough to buy the necessaries of life 
and pay taxes and the interest on the heavy 
mortgage that encumbers his farm. To sell 
his wares, he has been obliged to be away 
from home from an early hour in the morn- 
ing till late at night certain days in the week, 
leaving his wife alone, as his means would 
not enable him to employ a person to care for 
her. Besides this, no woman who valued her 
health would take up her abode in a house so 
decayed and open to winter’s cold and the 
dampness that follows the rainy seasons of 
the summer. Neither would any woman be 
likely to choose as her place of residence a 
spot so shut out from the rest of the world. 
Yet the poor woman of whom I am speaking 
has endured these hardships for many years. 
She is several miles from me, so I see her 
only occasionally. I spent three days with 
her lately. What a sad home it is! The 
Cheerful Letter Exchange sends expressions - 
of loving sympathy to lonely people on Texas 
or Kansas farms, and it is an excellent 
thought. But would it not be better for us 
to first show, in practical ways, our affection- 
ate good will toward lonely, shut-in people 
on such farms as I am describing, right here 
in Massachusetts? Friendlessness is a harder 
thing for the poor—especially after they 
begin to grow old—than poverty. 

‘*T have tried from time to time to help 
persons situated unfortunately, so far as I 
could with my small means and opportunity. 
Yet my ignorance has been a barrier in the 
way. If I want information on any ecclesias- 
tical or theological topic, I have only to go 
to a minister or Sunday-school teacher, to be 
overwhelmed with instruction, books, pam- 
phlets, and so forth; but, if I want to know 
about poorhouses and laws relating to the 
town’s care of the poor, or homes for the 
aged, I may beg for light in vain. Would it 
not be well to have in every church a thor- 
oughly educated, capable worker, whose duty 
it shall be to form the people into classes for 
practical work in the direction of applied 
Christianity? Why should not the Christian 
demonstrator (this is not the best word, per- 
haps, but it is the best I can think of just 
now) supplement the Christian teacher, and, 
forming the people into classes, set them to ~ 
work each according to his ability, searching 
for and helping ‘the lost,’ as Jesus taught 
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The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn Bor- 
ough, never seems to have lapses from a per- 
fect condition of church health, While noth- 
ing of marked significance has occurred with 
them this fall, everything has opened in a 
promising fashion. The Willow Place Chapel 
work was never better organized or more 
effectively carri¢d forward than at present. 
There is to be the usual union service of the 
Brooklyn churches on Thanksgiving Day, at 
the Church of the Saviour. 

Our apostle of the pen, of the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
is getting on well with his book on Theo- 
dore Parker. By spring it will be finished, 
and in the fall published. The Women's 
Alliance of his church have had the pleasure 
of hearing one chapter read, and pronounce 
it good. Last week Mr. Chadwick gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Our Unitarian Literature’’ before 
the Unity Club of the Church of the Messiah, 
—the same lecture that he will give before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston on December 
13. He and Mr. Slicer will exchange on 
December 17. 

Out over New York Bay the Staten Island 
church is bravely holding its own, under the 
devoted ministry of Rev. Hobart Clark. One 
of the evidences that the church is making 
an impression on the conservative public in 
which it lives is the fact that the leading 
local paper has recently undertaken to publish 
Mr. Clark’s sermons. It is probable that in 
this way the church may be brought to the 
attention of some people who ought to be in 
it, but who are not. For the first time in the 
history of the Staten Island church, its 
women are to have a sale of work,—their de- 
vice for easing their money market. 

At the Unitarian headquarters, Dr. Savage’s 
new book, ‘‘Life beyond Death,’’ has just 
been put on sale; and there is an active and 
constant demand for it. Dr. Savage himself 
is slowly improving in health. y 

Not as much attention as it deserves has 
been given to the fine and unique course of 
Sunday evening lectures that Rev. Dr. James 
T. Bixby has been having in the Unitarian 
church of Vonkers, of which he is the 
beloved pastor. The general subject of the 
course has been ‘‘The Good in all Relig- 
ions,’’ and leading representatives of almost 
every denomination have had one lecture in 
the course. Especially was Rabbi M. A. 
Harris of Temple Israel, New York, enjoyed. 
His subject was ‘‘Nathan, the Wise’’; and it 
was a'masterly analysis of Lessing’s great 
drama. M. A. M. 


us to do? And, by ‘the lost,’ I am certain 
he meant not alone, nor most truly, the 
sinner, but those who are lost from their 
rightful place in the company of the faithful, 
through poverty, ill-health, misfortune, and 
despair. 

‘*Of course there is other work to be done; 
but I think chiefly of. people who have kept 
up a lifelong struggle to maintain a home for 
themselves and, perhaps, for dependent 
friends, but who find themselves at last 
friendless and destitute. The people I write 
of are not the sort who ask for charity; and 
no individual, however generous, can find 
more than a small part of the number that 
ought to be helped. Besides.this, it seems 
as though the Church ought to see the in- 
justice of permitting a few generous persons 
to do what should be done by the whole 
wumber, in hearty, well-directed co-opera- 
tion.’ «+ « 


New York Letter. 


In New York the religious event of widest 
bearing is the resignation by Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs of the pastorate of the Church of the 
Pilgrims, the oldest church of the Congre- 
gational denomination in Brooklyn. What a 
lesson to the young pastors, impatient of 
their opportunities, and ever desirous of 
seeking pastures new and green, is the un- 
broken and harmonious fifty-three years of 
Dr. Storrs’s ministry! His letter of resigna- 
tion, while tender and overflowing with love 
for his people, is a perfect specimen of that 
dignified literary style of which Dr. Storrs is 
pre-eminently master. It is said ‘that the 
Church of the Pilgrims will make Dr. Storrs 
pastor emeritus. With restored health, which 
his physicians promise him under less exact- 
ing work, the public will still have the satis- 
faction of hearing occasionally this venerable 
preacher, who is. identified with so many of 
the great movements of the last half-century. 
Among us Unitarians of New York there is 
considerable activity, and so much denomina- 
tional prosperity that this is truly a time for 
Thanksgiving. The Middle States Confer- 
ence disappointed none who attended it. The 
addresses were clever and uplifting, the au- 
diences large, and the hospitality of Unity 
Church and the other Brooklyn churches— 
for they united in entertaining the guests of 
the conference—was ample and hearty. Rev. 
D. M. Wilson of Unity Church is very much 
interested in a movement which may possibly 
in the future result in the establishment of 
another Unitarian society in Brooklyn, out 
in the Flatbush district. A series of services 
have been announced for Sunday afternoons, 
of which the first was conducted by Mr. Wil 
son, the second by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 
Rey. Robert Collyer will preach at the third, 
and Rev. John P. Forbes at the fourth. In 
Unity Church itself the engrossing interest at 
present is the annual tea-party, soon to be 
held. Various activities in Unity depend 
upon the financial success of this tea-party, 
and its sale of useful and ornamental articles. 
Every church has its own device for easing its 
money-market, just as Secretary Gage has 
his; and nowhere is the device more delight- 
ful and enjoyable than at the Unity Church 
tea-party, 


The Women’s Alliance. 


The Study Class Committee offer to lend 
some copies of the Memoir of Susan Di- 
mock to those Branches which are using the 
programme, ‘*Representative Women’’; also, 
some leaflets on Lindsey, the English Uni- 
tarian, to Branches studying the history of 
Unitarianism. 

We have a paper on Frances 
Cobbe for lending to remote Branches, 
which will be read to Branches not far from 
Boston; also, one on the work of the Uni- 
tarian Association. 

All papers, for lending and exchange are in 
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charge of Miss Florence Everett,.25 Beacon 

Street, Boston, at Room 6, the headquarters 

of the Alliance. L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
gt Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


Important Notice. 


As stated in the preface to the last Year 
Book of the American Unitarian Association, 
the Year Book for 1900 will be issued in 
July instead of January. 

It has been decided best, however, to pub- 
lish on January 1 the usual lists of *¢Soci- 
eties, with their Ministers,’’ and ‘‘ Ministers, 
with their Residences,’’ together with a list 
of conference secretaries. 

These secretaries, and any other persons, 
having the information needed, are requested 
kindly to notify the Association at once of 
any additions, omissions, or other changes 
now known to them, required in the two lists 
referred to,—bearing in mind the purpose to 
have them as they should stand January 1,— 
and are further requested to send additional 
information, should occasion arise, as late as 
December 20, when proof corrections may 
still be possible, using the telegraph, if 
necessary, at the Association’s expense. 

The delay of correspondence will be avoided 
if the exact corporate name of societies can 
be given, with the year of organization, and, 
in the case of ministers, the name which 
each initial stands for, with the year of or- 
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dination to the ministry and of the present 
settlement. 

In the case of ministers residing in large 
cities the street and number of the residence 
is desired. 

Communications should be addressed to 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Middle States Conference. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada was held in Unity Church in the 
borough of Brooklyn, N.Y., on November 14 
and 15. The conference sermon was preached 
on Tuesday evening by Rev. Robert Collyer. 
His text was chosen from Judges xii. 6, 
‘*They said unto him, Say now Shibboleth: 
and he said Sibboleth: for he could not pro- 
nounce it rightly; then they took him and 
slew him.’’ The sermon was a very vigorous 
and eloquent plea that we shall all stand free 
from the bondage of the letter which killeth 
and cleave to the spirit which giveth life. 
The sermon abounded in delighttul reminis- 
cences of the preacher’s own experience, as 
he pursued the broadening ways of thought 
that led him out from the bondage of the old 
dogmas into the glorious liberty of life in the 
spirit. ‘‘I cannot but believe,’’ he said, in 
closing, ‘‘that the time draws near when there 
may be a conference of all the churches, 
when they will compel us to come in, and 
we shall say or sing some noble song, of 
which this shall be the burden :— 


‘*The accent is nothing : 
The essence is all. 
By the spirit we rise: 
By the Jetter we fall; 
And no room can be found, 
In life or death, 
For shibboleth or sibboleth. ’’ 


The Wednesday morning session opened at 
nine o'clock with a devotional meeting, led 
by Rev. W. C. Gannett of Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. Ganneit possesses the secret of imparting 
through such a meeting a great spiritual up- 
lift to all who participate in it. It was so 
on this occasion. We were brought up toa 
high spiritual level, which was maintained 
throughout the proceedings and discussions of 
the day. 

At 9.45 Rev. James C. Hodgins of Phila- 
delphia led off with a very strong address on 
‘*The Faith that upholds and ennobles Life. ’’ 
‘*Faith,’’ the speaker said, ‘‘is coextensive 
with life. Itis conviction and theory in one. 
If life be the ocean on which we float, and 
theory the boat in which we float, then, with- 
out doubt, faith is the chart by which we 
steer.’? After showing the inadequacy of 
the old orthodox faith, Mr. Hodgins went on 
to define the essentials of that broader, 
deeper, truer faith that is supplanting it. 
‘*A scientific theory of faith,’’ he said, 
‘twill correct the astigmatism and myopia of 
our spiritual sight. The faith of the past is 
not worthy to be compared with the faith of 
to-day. We know now that we possess the 
powers of an endless life in a sense never 
dreamed of by Paul.’’ 

The next speaker was Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Pittsburg, Pa. His subject was 
**Our Faith adapted to meet the Needs ot 
the Present Time.’’ He declared that there 
was no limit to the influence that can be 
exerted and the work people will do under 
the impulse and inspiration imparted to them 
by a great faith. ‘‘People,’’ he said, ‘‘wall 
believe in anything that makes for steadfast- 
ness of life. ‘God and the human soul in- 
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separable forever!’ is a war-cry which will 
arouse people to loyal action,—action con- 
formed to their highest duties. It will give 
definiteness to their moral purpose in life, 
and make them strong in the conviction that 
all things work together for good in a uni- 
verse that is guided by an infinitely wise and 
beneficent God.’’ 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Buffalo, 
N.Y., next spoke on ‘‘The Positive Presen- 
tation of this Faith our Duty.’’ His ad- 
dress was an earnest and able one. ‘‘Can 
our Unitarian faith move the world?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It depends,’’ he said, ‘‘in the 
power we apply to it. There is great danger 
in the Unitarian Church of too great indul- 
gence in intellectual analysis. We are a 
little too self-complacent, as we stand look- 
ing at the mechanism of our faith. Can we 
bring power to bear on this mechanism, so 
that it will move humanity, vitalize religion, 
and make it a power in life? We need to 
summon our clergy to an awakening, and not 
the clergy alone, but the laity as well. ”’ 

The subject of the three preceding ad- 
dresses was then thrown open for discussion; 
and this discussion was participated in by 
Rev. Messrs. F. B. Kent, W. L. Beers, 
Hobart Clark, R. B. Greaves, and John B. 
Green, all of whom made earnest and interest- 
ing addresses. 

The business session followed, during 
which the annual reports of the secretary and 
treasurer were read. The report of the secre- 
tary Rev. D. W. Morehouse showed that one 
new Unitarian society had been added to our 
list during the year, making the total number 
of societies within the conference at this time 
forty-six. Of these, nineteen are new soci- 
eties, having been organized within the last 
eleven years. The secretary’s report also 
showed that two new churches have been com- 
pleted and dedicated within the year, while 
four others are about to be begun during the 
coming year. Two new movements have just 
been begun, while the beginning of others has 
been delayed only because of a lack of funds 
with which to pay the initial expenses. The 
affairs of the older churches, as well as the 
new ones, are, with two or three exceptions, 
in a prosperous condition 

‘The treasurer’s report showed that, begin- 
ning with a balance on hand of $3,345.84, 
the receipts from all sources during the year 
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were $4,076.43, making a total of $7,422.27; 
expended during the year, $3.823.73, leaving 
a balance on hand of $3,598. 54. 

At the conclusion of the reports, Rev. Albert 
Walkley of Ottawa was called upon, and 
responded in an effective speech, in which he 
presented very cogently the needs of his new 
society in its. efforts to secure money with 


} which to complete its building fund, the 


amount needed being about $2,000. At the 
conclusion of his address a committee to aid 
Mr. Walkley in raising this sum was ap- 
pointed, consisting of the following-named 
persons: Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Davis, Rev. Albert Walkley, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, Rev. John P. Forbes. 
To any member of this committee contribu- 
tions in aid of the Ottawa church can be sent. 

At 12.30 Rev. D. M. Wilson, pastor of 
Unity Church, extended to all present a 
hearty invitation to the substantial luncheon 
which was served by the ladies in the Sunday- 
school rooms. The luncheon hour was spent 
in pleasant social intercourse. © 

At two o’clock the conference was again 
called to order; and the first paper of the 
afternoon was read by Rev. Samuel R. Cal- 
throp of Syracuse, N.Y. His subject was 
‘The Contribution of the Nineteenth Century 
to the Reconstruction of Religious Thought ”’ 
In a masterly way, he presented the great 
array of facts, discoveries, and achievements 
of scholarship by which all our knowledge of 
the history and philosophy of religion has 
been changed and enlarged, and our thought 
of religion reconstructed. The paper should 
be put into tract form for use in Post-office 
Mission work. 

The second paper of the afternoon was sup- 
plementary to the first, and showed in a very 
conclusive way the reconstruction which is 
going on in one particular field. The essay- 
ist was Rev. William Lloyd, pastor of the 
Central Congregational Church, New York. 
His subject was ‘‘The Decline of Orthodoxy, 
and the Growth of Unitarianism within the 
Evangelical Churches.’’ He brought over- 
whelming evidence in support of his conten- 
tion that the orthodox churches in Great 
Britain and America are so pervaded with 
Unitarian teachings that the preaching of the 
gloomy doctrines of Calvinism from their 
pulpits would now be regarded as sensational, 
and would hardly be tolerated in any of 
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them. He rejoiced in this growth of Unita- 
rianism within the evangelical churches, and 
regarded it as wholly beneficial. 

‘An interesting discussion of the two papers 
followed, in which Rev. A. C. Nickerson, 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, and Rev. John B. 
Green took part. 

‘A brief business session was then held, at 
which reports were received from the various 
committees; and the following list of officers 
were elected: president, Hon. Dorman B. 
Eaton; vice-presidents, John Harsen Rhoades, 
Mrs. John P. Illsley, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Rev. Joseph May, LL.D., Mrs. Franklin W. 
Hooper, and Henry G. Bell; secretary, Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse; treasurer, Howland 
Davis; trustees for three years, Isaac H. 
Cary, Dorman B. Eaton, Rev. William C. 
Gannett; directors for three years, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. Joseph May, Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper; director for one year 
to fill vacancy, Henry G. Bell. 

After the election of officers, Rev. Freder- 
ick A. Hinckley of Philadelphia read a very 
clear and forcible paper on ‘‘The Child’s 
Right to Religious Culture.”” He empha- 
sized very strongly the importance of thor- 
ough Sunday-school instruction, and said it 
was the duty of parents to see to it that their 
children were instructed in those views and 
principles of religion which they themselves 
regard as most reasonable and most essential 
in helping to form character of the highest 
and strongest type. 

The subject was still further discussed by 
Rev. Dr. James T. Bixby, Mrs. Robert H. 
Davis, Rev. Moore Sanborn, and Rev. Theo- 
dore C. Williams. 

The conference closed with a platform meet- 
ing in the evening, at which the church was 
crowded. There were four addresses on the 
dominant ideas in religion to-day. The first 
address was by Rev. John W. Chadwick, on 
‘©An Immanent and Beneficent God.’’ The 
second address was by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
on ‘The Divine Sonship of Man.’’ The 
third was by Rev. Dr. William M. Brundage, 
on ‘*Life as a Glorious Possibility.’’ The 
fourth was by Kev. William C. Gannett, 
whose theme was That ‘‘Churches ought to 
co-operate for Practical Righteousness. ’’ 
With these four great addresses, all of which 
eloquently emphasized the dominant ideas 
and the policy in religion for which we stand, 
the fifteenth annual meeting of the conference 
was brought to a close, after the adoption of 
a hearty vote of thanks for the hospitality of 
Unity Church and the other two churches in 
Brooklyn which had assisted in entertaining 
delegates. It was a splendid, successful, and 
stimulating meeting, whose influence for 
good will be felt through all our churches. 

; D. W. M. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S SERVICE IN THE SECOND 
CHURCH COMMEMORATION. 


Perfect of its kind was the meeting ar- 
ranged by the Young People’s Fraternity as 
its part of the commemoration exercises of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Second Church in Boston. 

The invitations, sent to all the Religious 
and Christian Unions in Boston and vicinity, 
were gladly accepted. The Second Church 
seems in a peculiar sense to belong to the 
Union, so many of its meetings have been 
held there. The church was beautifully but 
simply decorated, —the pulpit with palms, 
white flowers, the rich colors of the Union 
emblem, and the rear gallery hung with flags 
of the thirteen original States. The bust of 
Emerson was draped with the American flag. 

The occasion was the unveiling of a marble 
bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson, given by the 
Young People’s Fraternity to the church. 

Miss Rebecca D. Homer, president, gave 


given here :— 


perhaps, the most vital and of most lasting 
worth of all he has written. 
plunge 


before he preached it to a listening world. 
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sweet and gracious words of welcome, her 
voice thrilling through the arches, and au- 
dible in every part of the church. She said, 
in part :— 

‘““Many famous men have been connected 
with this society; but, of all the names that 
have been upon our lips, there is none which 
stands for more of the spirit’s influence, 
through words spoken and written, than the 
name of Ralph Waldo Emerson, our former 
minister. As a loving tribute to one whose 
thoughts have reached throughout our land, 
and upon whom we, as a society, love to 
think we have a nearer and more personal 
claim, the young people have deemed it a 
pleasure and a privilege to present a bust of 
Emerson to this church. ’’ 

After the singing of ‘‘The light pours 
down from heaven,’’ and the use of the Union 
liturgy, selections from Emerson’s writings 
were finely read by Mr. Herbert A. Wadleigh. 
The congregation followed the reverent tones 


of Miss Homer’s voice in the Lord’s Prayer, a 
—a lesson to many a careless minister. Then Da Bee Oe ) ] TO ede 
came an address by Mr. Walter P. Eaton, he Lab 


president of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union, on ‘‘The Influence of 
Emerson on a Young Man.’’ Only a few 
extracts from this admirable essay can be 


Our little book, “NOTES ON DRESS,” may 
be had upon request. 
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‘‘Bmerson’s message to young people is, 


My own first 
into the works of Emerson came 
about, like most of the good things in our 
reading, in a haphazard, almost truant, 
fashion. Friends, zealous of my moral well- 
being, had advised his essays. I had always 
refused, but chanced to read of an incident in 
Emerson’s life, where he refused to argue 
with a village Socrates after a lecture, saying, 
‘I never argue these high questions: if I 
have given to one member of this audience 
a deeper thought, a loftier aspiration, I am 
satisfied.’ I turned to Emerson gladly then. 
The ‘alienated majesty of my own rejected 
thoughts,’ spoken by another, startled me 
into new self-consciousness, awaking in me 
the majesty of thoughts I had not rejected, 
arousing in me a passionate longing to speak 
henceforth according to my own nature. Per- 
haps I wore my princely garments but for the 
briefest time: perhaps the iron twang soon 
died in my ears. But I had seen my king- 
dom: I had heard the sound of my spirit, 
and the memory lingered, to arouse again 
more easily, to breed a noble discontent. 

‘‘The young man or woman who comes to 
Emerson... will find a note that will grow 
and swell in volume, if allowed its way, 
until it changes entirely the youth’s ideals, 
placing the emphasis on character and spirit. 
These two things are Emerson’s insistent 
message to young men and women, no less in 
1900 than in 1832. To a young man Emerson 
brings a further message,—the message of 
spiritual hope and fervor, of the bravery of 
the soul. As we here look upon his features, 
may each young heart hear once more his 
counsel: ‘‘Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principle.’’ 

The bust of Emerson was then unveiled by 
Miss Alice L. Higgins, who said :— 

‘‘We have come in this century to feel that 
all things have history: nothing springs into 
being at a word, but somewhere has been 
a flash of conception, a period of develop- 
ment, leading up to the glad moment of ful- 
filment. Even so has it been with this me- 
morial, which some four years ago it became 
the ideal of the young people of this society 
to give to their church; and it has cost in 
the coin of loving service and glad self-sac- 
rifice. You have heard why it is peculiarly 
the privilege of the young people here to 
remember Emerson. His voice in that pulpit 
preached the gospel of individual character 
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Far back in the past was the first church of 
this society, dedicated by those who felt 
themselves servants of Almighty God. 
To-day has this church been anew dedicated 
by those who feel themselves children of an 
all-loving Father. Long may it stand, and, 
while it stands, may this memorial remain. 
given by the young poeple in memory of 
the spirit and character of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson !’’ 

The organ selection, ‘‘The heavens are 
telling,’’ from ‘‘The Creation,’’ was fol- 
lowed by the congregational singing of ‘‘God 
bless our native land,’’ the services closing 
with the beautiful Mizpah benediction: ‘‘The 
Lord watch between me and thee while we 
are absent one from another. Amen.’’ 


The Sunday School. 


Owing to the pressure of Mr. Pulsford’s 
other engagements, the Saturday afternoon 
class has consented to meet next week on 
Friday, December 1, at half-past two, in- 
stead of Saturday. The subject for consid- 
eration is the visit of Jesus to Nazareth, and 
his rejection by the people of his own vil- 
lage. This is the first sign of the approach- 
ing storm, which from now on begins to 
gather over the head of the teacher. Since 
the 23d of December is the Saturday before 
Christmas, the class will be omitted on that 
day. 


Sunday-school workers are invited to call 
at the ‘‘Book Department’’ of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, and inspect ‘‘The 
Royal Scroll.’’ This is a panorama of one 
hundred and thirty-two color paintings, illus- 
trating in chronologic order Bible characters 
and events. In addition are twenty larger 
colored plates of masterpieces, in same pan- 
oramic form, illustrating the life of Christ. 
Accompanying the pictures is a Bible atlas 
and a pamphlet of Bible study. Dr. Vincent 
says: ‘‘It is the most ingenious, charming, 
and complete apparatus ever offered for the 
home. The size is fifteen by sixteen, two 
and one-quarter inches thick. ‘‘The Royal 
Scroll’? can be made helpful in Sunday- 
schools by use in different classes and depart- 
ments, at special times, when certain subjects 
need to be unfolded and enforced. Its price, 
in leather binding, is $9.75. 


We call attention again to the reprints of 
the popular ‘‘Christmas Services’’ used in 
1892, 1894, and 1897, published by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. They contain 
bright music, appropriate hymns, and devo- 
tional exercises. Price 5 cents a copy; $4a 
hundred. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Received into the Ministry: Rev. Thomas 
Robjent is commended to the churches by the 
Fellowship Committeee. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers: Next 
meeting postponed until December 11, with 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham. Hilary 
Bygrave, Scribe. 


The regular monthly meeting of the South 
Middlesex Branches of the Women’s Alliance 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, December 7, at eleven o’clock. All 
members are cordially invited. New Branches 
will be especially welcome. ‘lhe speaker 
will be Miss L. Freeman Clarke, on ‘‘Study 
Classes, ’’ 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The first of the 
Wednesday noon services for the present sea- 
son will be conducted by Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Deceniber 6. A printed list of the 
services for some months in advance can be 
obtained at the chapel, 


The Christian Register 


Ministers?’ Monday Club, December 4, 
10.30 A.M.: Rev. I. F. Porter will preside. 
Address by Miss Mary A. Jenkins, on ‘‘Set- 
tlement Homes in Boston: Hale House, Lin- 
coln Home.’’ The public invited. 


Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches): Rev. Burt Estes Howard takes 
‘*True Greatness’’ for his subject Sunday 
evening, December 3, 7.30. We call renewed 
attention to these Sunday evening services. 
They offer thought and inspiration for those 
who wish to consider the great subjects of 
life. Mr. Howard selects vital topics, and 
handles them in a vigorous way. It is in- 
tended to keep the exercises within one hour, 
so far as possible. All seats are free and all 
are welcome. 


On Monday evening, November 20, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union held its 
second meeting of the season in the parlors 
of the Church of the Disciples. An unusu- 
ally large audience was present. The sub- 
ject, ‘‘What do our Sunday-schools need to 
make them more successful?’’ was discussed 
from the standpoint of the pupil, the parent, 
the teacher, the superintendent, and the min- 
ister. Mr. Arthur E. Locke, a pupil from 
the Second Church, thought the Sunday- 
school should appeal not only to the children, 
but to older pupils as well. The social and 
intellectual influence should be strong, but 
stronger than either should be the spiritual 
influence. Miss Caroline B. Shaw, a pupil 
from the South Congregational Church, read 
a paper, saying the Sunday-schools should be 
full of genuine enthusiasm,—‘‘God working 
within us,’’—and should not attempt to do 
what the public schools do or what can be 
found in the social life outside. Mrs. Alice 
Haynes Marsh of Quincy spoke from the 
parent’s point of view. The children should 
have a knowledge of the Bible, its phraseol- 
ogy, its history, its literature, and taught as 
if literally true, with romance for its body, 
as well as for its spirit, letting the child 
grow out of or into what belief concerning 
the form he chooses, only being sure he lose 
not the spirit. Miss Mary L. Watson of 
Brookline, treating the subject from a 
teacher’s point of view, said that the church 
should give more moral support to the Sun- 
day-school. The pastor should, whenever 
possible, conduct these services; although a 
layman should relieve him of the details of 
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the school work. Careful preparation and 
faithful attendance on the part of the teachers 
are also strong features of a successful Sun- 
day-school. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, for 
over forty years a Sunday-school teacher, 
spoke enthusiastically of the glorious oppor- 
tunities of the teacher. We do not need more 
highly educated teachers or paid teachers, 
but more consecrated teachers,—those who 
have the spirit of the One who has said, 
‘*Suffer little children to come unto me.’’ 
Mr. Frank M. Leavitt spoke from the super- 
intendent’s outlook. Mr. Leavitt believes 
that, as the members of the school are chil- 
dren, provision for their surplus energy must 
be made by securing their active participation 
in every part of the service. It will make 
for the highest success of our schools when 
the teacher and superintendent are convinced 
that in all children is a natural and instinc- 
tive love of worship, and the service should 
be devoted primarily to the development of 
this native tendency. Mrs. Beatley thought 
the greatest need was an enlightenment on the 
part of people in general of the work that 
the Sunday-schools are really doing. We 
need their co-operation. We want them to 
give money to pay a superintendent to take 
care of this glorious work, that we may have 
one who can give time and special work. The 
Sunday-school should be put on the same 
basis as the church, and the people of the 
church should pay for teachers of older classes, 
for tuitions for its teachers to such an asso- 
ciation as this Union, and for the necessary 
materials and furnishings of the Sunday- 
school. Rev. Roderick Stebbins claimed that 
we need on the part of the parents a greater 
realization of the ways of training a child in 
religious ideas and feelings. Success does 
not mean a crowded room: it is not in the 
numbers. The same qualities that go to the 
make-up of a fine family make a successful 
school. The heart of it all lies in the real 
touch of the teacher, superintendent, and 
minister on the children, The discussion 
was concluded by Rev. James Huxtable, who 
thought each school had its own particular 
need, but that the greatest general need was a 
more serious belief on the part of people in 
the Sunday-school. 
getting money, but workers. The co-opera- 
tion of the parents is important. When we 
and all others realize that the Sunday-school 
is vital, all other needs can easily be sup- 
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plied. A remarkable and pleasing feature of 
the meeting was the fact that the nine 
speakers, without exception, kept within the 
ten minutes allotted to them. 


Ashby, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George S. Shaw: A junior guild has been 
formed here which meets every Sunday after- 
noon, when not stormy. The children meet 
in the vestry, under the direction of the 
young ladies, and sing and have a service 
together. There were thirty-five present, -the 
first Sunday, some of whom do not attend 
church or Sunday-school anywhere. 


Chicopee, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William W. Peck: This church resumed 
active life after the vacation under the great 
encouragement of the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the people of this parish. The habit 
of regularity in church attendance registers a 
gratifying increase. We began the third 
series of Sunday evening lectures by laymen 
November 12. These, with a series of talks 
by the pastor on the theme of ‘*The Unitarian 
Movement,’’ will establish regular evening 
services throughout the winter months. The 
Winter Night Club, a non-sectarian organiza- 
tion for the discussion of literature, history, 
citizenship, and current events, meets weekly. 
The Young Woman’s Guild and Sunday- 
school sustain active participation in the 
church life. We are trying through these 
manifold means to place the church life in a 
more central position in the affection, 
thought, and time of our people. After three 
years of practice in this theory the demon- 
strated results satisfy us that it can be far 
more in its ministry to the parishioners and 
community than a mere dispenser of opinion. 
We began to realize our ideal as a working 
church. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Central States 
Conference is a name coined to include with 
the Ohio churches the Kentucky society at 
Louisville. All together, there are but five 
of them; but, by the re-enforcement of two 
Universalist, one German Evangelical, and 
one Jewish ministers, a numerically respect- 
able company was gathered with the church 
at Cincinnati, November 20 and 21. Rev. 
E. L. Rexford of Columbus, Ohio, opened the 
meetings by an address on Monday evening, 
in which, with vigorous illustration, he dep- 
recated the separation of the two liberal 
branches, —the Universalists and Unitarians, 
—and urged a combination of forces for re- 
trieving the backward condition of rational 
religion in Ohio. The criticism is much 
needed ; and, as one of the next day’s speakers 
said, it is an indication of a ‘‘healthy con- 
science’? when individuals and associations 
bear more severely upon their shortcomings 
than do their adversaries.. Not stopping at 
criticism, Dr. Rexford further set forth the 
positive aids to shaping the character of the 
coming century which we could contribute by 
our doctrines of the universal divine Father- 
hood, as distinguished from the limited 
Fatherhood of the popular creeds and the 
brotherhood of man, not alone at present, but 
in the entire course of human evolution from 
the remotest past. Rev. E. A. Coil, as pre- 
siding officer, on Tuesday morning discussed 
the place of the church in making a better 
world. Rabbi David Philipson gave an in- 
teresting account of the changes which were 
going on in the beliefs of modern Judaism; 
and the discussion of the question whether 
there is a decay of the power of organized 
religion, not only among Unitarians, but in 
the rest of Christendom, brought out a pretty 
general doubt if such was the case from 
Messrs. F. C. Southworth, Hugo G. Hisen- 
lohr (Evangelical German), Harry Blackford 
(Universalist), and E. A. Coil, Tuesday 
evening Rev. Géorge A. Thayer said that the 
chief satisfaction of the Unitarian worker lay 
in the fact that the characteristic intellectual 


(the Religion of To-day.’’ 
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and social forces of the age were carrying on 
his work. Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield of 
Louisville, Ky., spoke of the distinction be- 
tween the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
spirit, the former being suited to the child- 
hood of the race by its picturesqueness, while 
true Protestantism appealed to the higher 
rational faculties of matureman. Rev. F. C. 
Southworth pleaded for emphasis upon 
strengthening the moral life of man, and 
Rev. E. A. Coil treated of the essential evi- 
dences of human immortality. The ladies of 
the Cincinnati church gave gracious hospi- 
tality in the form of a noon-day lunch on 
Tuesday. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. George W. 
Stone preached an interesting sermon on 
‘©The Goodness of God,’’ which has been 
widely reported in the daily papers. Mr. 
Stone said, among other things: ‘‘There is 
no theory of life with which I am acquainted 
that is sane or satisfactory that is not based 
on reason and faith,—reason that compre- 
hends the past and present, and faith that, 
because of the goodness of God, manifested 
in that past and present, we can trust that 
goodness for all eternity. For faith is nota 
formless ghost, a phantom of the imagina- 
tion: it is a God-given attribute of human- 
ity, grounded on reason, on natural laws. It 
presupposes ability to think: it is, indeed, 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.’ It finds its reason 
for being in the essential nature of things 
visible, in the evidences of the divine Good- 


ness displayed in an orderly universe. But 
it does not stop there. It sees the search for 
knowledge, for wisdom, successful. It 


knows that out of the unseen comes comfort 
for those who mourn. It hears messages over 
the wireless telegraph of the spirit, telling of 
greater things yet to come. Whatever is here 
on earth, whether we call it material or 
spiritual, force, law, matter, good or evil, if 
it 1s really here, God made it. The power 
in the universe is not divided: it is one. 
‘Dualism’ and ‘diabolism,’ our inheritance 
from Persia, preserved for us in the medizval 
theologies, has begun to fade away. The 
early risers in this day-dawn of a better re- 
ligion can discern what will soon be visible 
to all mankind,—that we live in a universe 
which is the product of the divine mind, 
created by a good God, who made it all, who 
owns it all.’’ 


Liberal Laymen’s Club.—The fourth 
meeting of the Liberal Laymen’s Club was 
held at The Norwood, Northampton, on 
Wednesday evening, November 22. About 
fifty gentlemen, from the parishes in Green- 
field, Florence, Northampton, Holyoke, and 
Chicopee, were present, to discuss questions 
of peculiar interest to them. The principal 
address was given by Rev. Joseph Waite of 
Hartford, on ‘‘The Influence of Ingersoll on 
This paper was 
a brilliant presentation of the controversy 
waged by the great agnostic, stripped clean 
of all obscurations so likely to blind us to 
the deep religious and ethical qualities of 
one who wore the label of no ecclesiastical or 
sectarian authority. This paper, clothed, as 
it was, in terse English, urged with a lucid- 
ity of thought and uttered with striking force, 
repaid in full the labor of getting to the 
place of meeting, and justified the impulse 
which gave birth to this new adjunct to our 
liberal faith. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The church here is 
steadily progressing in all its branches. On 
October 15 Rev. C. J. K. Jones delivered an 
eloquent and powerful sermon on ‘‘The 
Power of the Will,’’ in which he said: 
‘*The question of the Providence that governs 
men’s lives is, in many particulars, a ques- 
tion of the amount of will-power we exercise 
in aiding ourselves. The exercise of the 
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Business Notices. 


It hits the Goal.— One of the most beautiful pieces 
of colonial cabinet-work ever seen in this city is pictured 
in another column of this paper to-day. It is a table, and 
it has been on exhibition the last week at the warerooms 
of the Paine Furniture Company. A table is one of the 
most difficult pieces of furniture to treat artistically, and 
this fact makes the production all the greater triumph. It 
is well worth a visit to these warerooms simply to see this 
perfect piece of furniture. 


Art Pictures for Christmas.— The advance of 
photography into the field of fine arts is nowhere more 
marked than in the portraiture lately introduced in Hardy’s 
photographs. This work excels not only in its nicety of 
finish, which is uniformly exquisite, but also in the grace 
of composition and the emphasizing of points that set forth 
the character of the sitter. Such taste and skill are alto- 
gether too rare in our photographic portraiture. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
“The Old Boston Charity Lecture.” 


BY the kind consent of Rev.. Mr. Cuckson 
the ‘“‘Charity Lecture” will be given on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 3, in the “Arlington Street Church,”’ in connection 
with the Vesper Service, which begins at 4 o’clock. 

The Lecture Committee will meet in the vestry after- 
wards. Joun Capen, Sec’y. 


THE address of Rev. George W. Cutter is 
Arlington, Mass. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 
Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


Deaths. 


At Highlands, N.C., 19th inst., Rev. Henry Ware 
paunons and his wife, Elizabeth Whitman, formerly of 
oston, 
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Price 25 cents, postpaid. Address ‘““E.. M.,”’ care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston, : 
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will is one of the highest forms of mental 
action that determine character and make the 
world’s intellectual and moral progress. It 
is our wills that give us courage and persist- 
ence. They are the force that makes effec- 
tual the strength and confidence of youth, that 
inspires and gives vigor to the waning vital- 
ity of age. By our wills we can so dispose 
ourselves toward the events and conditions of 
life that, however hard and exigent they may 
be, they will not unman us and crush out the 
heart within us.’’ 


Worwell, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Union has been holding very interesting 
meetings lately. October 22 a harvest ser- 
vice was held, and November 5 a service in 
memory of Rev. William P. Tilden. Last 
Sunday evening the members listened with 
much profit to an address by Rev. Charles H. 
Porter of Hingham, who took for his subject 
‘*The New Problem of the Country Church. ’’ 


Passaic, N.J.—On Friday evening, No- 
vember 17, Rev. Thomas Robjent was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian church, 
which was left pastorless last spring by the 
resignation of Rev. Willard Reed. There 
was a large congregation present, and there 
was great evident interest in the occasion on 
the part of the general public. Mr. Robjent 
has lately joined the Unitarian fellowship, 
coming to us from the Congregationalists. 
te is a strong preacher, and delivers his 
sermons with great impressiveness. There is 
always a peculiar interest in the utterances of 
one who has recently worked his way out of 
one faith into another; and this interest in 
Mr. Robjent is felt strongly by the Passaic 
Unitarians. The exercises at the installation 
were taken part in by Rev. Harry Jeschke of 
Hackensack, who gave the invocation and 
read the Scriptures; by Rev. Thomas R, 
Slicer of New York, who preached the ser- 
mon; by Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, 
who gave the installing prayer; by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John of Pittsburg, who gave 
the right hand of fellowship; by Rev. D. M. 
Wilson of Brooklyn, who charged the min- 
ister; and by Rev. D. W. Morehouse, who 
charged the people. The music, which was 
chosen with great taste, was rendered by the 
choir. A vocal solo, ‘‘City of Perfect 
Peace,’’ was sung by Mrs. E. J. Atkins. 


9? 


Spring Valley, Minn.—At the State con- 
ference held in Duluth October 27 the Peo- 
ple’s Church of this place, as well as its pas- 
tor, Rev. P. M. Harmon, were welcomed 
into the Unitarian fellowship, The Sunday- 
school has reorganized, and taken up ‘‘The 
Life of Jesus,’’ published by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 


St. John, N.B.—Rev. Stanley M. Hunter: 
At a recent meeting of the congregation the 
pastor was unanimously invited to remain for 
his third year. The work of the society goes 
steadily on. The Unity Club has opened its 
session auspiciously by giving a sociable to 
its friends, the Ladies’ Alliance supplying 
light refreshments. * Again this year, as last 
year, the church has shown its vigor and 
promise by raising the annual $200 on the 
debt. The activities of the church gener- 
ously contributed to this end. From the 
proceeds of last year’s bazaar the Alliance 
was able to contribute $50, the Unity Club 
$10, and the Sunday-school $5. Some of 
the pastor’s recent sermons have been: ‘‘The 
Location and Nature of Heaven’’; ‘‘What 
we have to be Thankful for’’; ‘*Trust in 
God, and do the Right: A Modern Interpre- 
tation’; ‘‘The Forgiveness of Sins: The 
Old View and the New.’’ The church is 
gradually winning its way to influence in this 
community, in which there is still much need 
for the teachings of a rational faith. 


‘West Roxbury, Mass.—The corner-stone 
of the new church building was laid Novem- 
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ber 21, with appropriate ceremonies con- 
ducted by the pastor, Rev. J. H. Applebee. 
After a prayer delivered by Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of the Roslindale Unitarian church, 
the pastor declared the stone laid. The ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation. Jn a copper box, placed in the stone, 
were copies of several newspapers, the list of 
the officers, members, and committees of the 
church, printed constitution and membership 
lists of the various prominent clubs of the 
section, a copy of the church by-laws, a copy 
of the invitation to the installation of the 
present pastor, pictures of the present and 
original churches, an especially written his- 
tory of the society, and several coins and 
postage-stamps of the present day. A large 
bronze statue of Theodore Parker, with a 
suitable pedestal of granite, has been pre- 
sented to the society; and this will be placed 
in the centre of the lot between the church 
and Centre Street. The new building, when 
completed, will be most attractive and sub- 
stantial. It is constructed of Dedham pink 
granite in the Norman style of architecture. 
It is eighty-nine feet in length, with a width 
of fifty-one feet, and has a seating capacity 
of four huiidred and forty. At the south- 
west comer there will be a tower, and through 
this will be the main entrance. The struct- 
ure is expected to cost about $20,000. 
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Worcester, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. Frank L. Phalen: The Church of the 
Unity is going forward. New members are 
coming in every Sunday. The Sunday-school, 
under the devoted and efficient leadership of 
Mr. Charles M. Thayer, is increasing its 
membership and interest. Teachers’ meet- 
ings are held every Friday night with the 
minister. A Young People’s Religious Union 
is being organized, and a thorough canvass of 
the parish in the interests of the Christian Reg- 
ister is being made by the Lend a Hand Club. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion.—The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association was held 
in the Unitarian church at Exeter, Thursday 
evening and Friday, November 16 and 17. 
Rev. James De Normandie, who was one of 
the organizers of the association, gave on 
Friday evening a most suggestive sermon on 
the new meaning of the old doctrine of elec- 
tion. The Friday session was opened by a 
helpful devotional service, led by Rev. 
W. F. Furman of Wilton, on ‘‘ Abundance of 
Life.’’ At the business meeting the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming year: 
president, Gen. George T. Cruft, Bethlehem ; 
vice-presidents, Mr. C. E. Carr,of Andover, 
Gen. W. T. Knight of Laconia, Hon. James 
O. Lyford of Concord; general secretary, 
Rev. H. C. McDougall, Franklin; recording 
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secretary, Rev. Frank W. Pratt, Walpole; 
treasurer, Mr. J. C. A. Hill, Concord; di- 
rectors, Miss Mary Downing of Concord, 
Rev. Charles B, Elder of Keene, Rev. C. J. 
Staples of Manchester, Rev. W. H. Wal- 
bridge of Rochester, Rev. Charles Graves of 
Littleton, Rev. Andrew Hahn of Wolfeboro. 
Plans for missionary work were discussed. 
It was ‘‘ Voted, That hereafter the associa- 
tion only pay the expenses of those who are 
asked to speak at the conference from outside 
the State.’’ It was also ‘‘ Voted, That - the 
treasurer be instructed to send each year a 
notice of assessment to the minister and treas- 
urer of each society in the conference.’’ 
Then followed three most excellent addresses 
on ‘‘Religion and Public Spirit,’’ by Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
and Rev. Charles J. Staples. These were 
followed by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
and Rey. Charles B. Elder, who spoke exceed- 
ingly interestingly on ‘*‘ Denominational Loy- 
alty.’’ The collation at 12.30 was bounti- 
fully provided by the ladies of Exeter. 

The afternoon session opened with two ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Church Membership,’’ by Rev. 
Austin S. Garver and Rev. William H. Wal- 
bridge. They were suggestive and helpful. 
Rev. F. W. Pratt then spoke on ‘‘Signs of 
Promise in Liberalism.’’ Rev. George H. 
Badger, our new field agent, opened the dis- 
cussion of the day’s addresses, and spoke of 
our work. The discussion was continued by 
Rev. Mr. McDougall, Gen. Baker of Bow, 
and Prof. Tufts of Exeter, President Cruft 

‘closing in his usual interesting way. The 
conference was very much helped by the pres- 
ence of speakers from outside the State; and 
the services of Dr. De Normandie, Rev. Mr. 
Dole, Rev. Mr. Garver, and Rev. Mr. 
Badger were very much appreciated. Frank 
Wright Pratt, Recording Secretary. 


Essex Conference.—The ninetieth ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference was held in 
Lynn on November g. The devotional meet- 
ing was led by Rev. E. J. Prescott of Salem. 
The president, Rev. S. B. Stewart, called 
the conference to order. The Committee on 
Missionary, or Fellowship, Meetings, within 
the limits of the conference, was requested 
to go on with its purpose, and hold such 
meetings. The address of the morning was 
given by Rev. A. M. Lord of Providence on 
“Business as an Impulse to Right Conduct 
and a Guide to True Religion,’’ It was a 
somewhat new topic, and handled in a sug- 
gestive way. We have sometimes thought 
that the business man was fair game to the 
preacher. A young clergyman may prate of 
business as harmful to religion. The speaker 
told of his experience which brought him to 
know business men better. Business comes 
close to godliness, as well as does cleanli- 
ness. The age of science is practically be- 
hind us, and this is an age of applied 
science in commerce and business. The real 
hero is one of business. The interpretation 
of life is on the side of practical attainment. 
Self-sacrifice is possible to-day. Business 
must lead. The new type of life for young 

4 men is distinctly a business type. The 
American aim is more than mere love of 
money. There is the love of the pursuit of 
money. The speaker referred to John Murray 
Forbes as an estimable type of business man. 
There is something to be noted in the change 
of kind in hymns. Now we like the hymns 
that mean work; and the songs of the worker 
are good, as well as the contemplative and 
worshipful. There is a trumpet-call to stren- 
uous life. High quality in business should 
find a place in the church, How much do 
we plan for religion as a business man plans 


nation, are needed by the church. The church 
should enlist the best type of business men; 
and, through broadening fellowship, 
church will build up the body of Christ. 


for his work? Enterprise, courage, determi- | 


the} 
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There was considerable discussion of the ad- 
dress. 

After collation, intermission, and busi- 
ness, Rev G, D. Latimer of Salem gave a 
very interesting account of the National Con- 
ference. He referred to the strong men we 
have in our denomination, and the fine 
character of the utterances at Washington. 
Rev. George H. Badger spoke of his work in 
New England as superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Rev. H. C. 
Parker gave the essay of the afternoon on 
‘¢Man, the Upward-looker,’’ his subject re- 
ferring to the characteristic of man in 
Genesis in the picture of creation. Here 
was seen the glimmering conviction that man 
must have a soul. The Greek word for man 
is anthropos,—‘‘one that looks up.’’ Man is 
an onward mover, also. Holiness is in- 
volved in real insight. From the meeting- 
house come influences for the building of a 
nation. The fathers believed in the impor- 
tance of religion. The speaker referred to 
the importance of the influence of Jesus as 
beyond disquisitions. Some say religion 
has seen its best days, and is an ebbing 
force. Our development is mostly material. 
But are there better thoughts and higher 
ideals and sweeter affections? Some answer 
in the negative. The governor of New 
Hampshire speaks of the decline of religion. 
Mr. Parker gave no estimate of the balance 
of tendenciés. The primal question is, Do 
we believe religion of vital importance? 
The one course is to hold to the spiritual 
ideal. Our age is a long way from being as 
bad as the first century. There is no reason 
for losing heart. No discoveries of science 
can shake faith. The emphasis is turned 
from man, the animal, to man, the aspirer. 
Psychology takes the place of physics. So 
here is the door for religion, and here an op- 
portunity. But our task is not am easy one. 
The work of the church is to put religion 
into acts. 

There was discussion after each discourse, 
especially the one of the morning, the time 
being more limited in the afternoon. The 


adjournment, at four o’clock, closed a profit- 
able occasion of good thought and pleasant 
fellowship. 
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the week following its delivery. 
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1. Religion, a Superfluity or a Necessity. 


2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 


3. What can we know about God ? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

y. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 
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Now ready: 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher: ‘‘What happens when a man’s 
temperature goes down as far as it can go?”’ 
Smart Scholar: ‘‘He has cold feet, ma’am.’”’ 


School Examiner: ‘‘What is the meaning 
of false doctrine?’’ School-boy: ‘‘ Please, 
sir, it’s when the doctor gives the wrong stuff 
to the people who are sick. 4 


Not his Fault.—Father: ‘‘Why, when J 
was your age, I didn’t have as much money 


in a month as you spend in a day.”’ Son: 
‘‘Well, pa, don’t scold me about it. Why 
don’t you go for grandfather?’’ 

His Idea.—Little Tommy: ‘‘Papa, did 


you ever see a cyclone that blowed everything 
up in the air,—cows and horses and houses 
and things,—upside down?’’ Papa: “*Well, 
no, Tommy, although I've heard of it often. ’’ 
Little Tommy: ‘‘Well, I think it’d be rather 
tiresome to live so long, and never see any- 
thing!’’ 


The Chicago Zribume has discovered that 
aman can support a wife and family on $15 
a week, and then shows how it is done. If 
it will explain how some people get married 
on nothing, and afterward live in comfort on 
no more, it will solve what has always been 
to us a double-acting, single-jointed puzzle. 
Springfield News. 


A lady, selecting a hat at the milliner’s, 
asked cautiously, ‘‘Is there anything about 


these feathers that might bring me _ into 
trouble with the Audubon Society?’’ ‘‘Oh, 
no, madam,’’ said the milliner, who was 


from London. ‘‘These feathers, madam, are 
the feathers of a howl; and the howl, you 
know, madam, is more of a cat than a bird.’’ 


The following jingle, suggested by the 
name of the new dining-hall at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was recited impromptu by a student 
at Radcliffe :— 


‘¢There was a young student at Randall 
Who caused a terrible scandal : 
He ate with his knife, 
Which cost him his life, 
For he awkwardly swallowed the handle. ’’ 


An obedient husband, not very far from 
Sydney, was objecting a short time ago to do 
certain work about the household, and quoted 
Scripture texts to his wife, showing that the 
household duties should properly be assigned 
to the woman. The good wife had been 
trained in the Ladies’ Auxiliary of our 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; and she 
quickly replied by reading to her astonished 
liege 2 Kings xxi. 13, ‘‘I will wipe Jerusa- 
lem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and 
turning it upside down.’’ That husband, 
without a murmur, has wiped the dishes ever 
since. 


The tortoise is a great sleeper. The Sfec- 
tator has had a story of one which was a do- 
mestic pet in an English house. As his time 
for hibernating drew nigh, he selected a 
quiet corner in the dimly-lit coal-cellar, and 
there composed himself to sleep. A new 
cook was appointed soon after. She knew 
not tortoises. In a few months, with the 
lapse of time, the tortoise woke up and sal- 
lied forth. Screams soon broke the kitchen’s 
calm. On entering that department, the lady 
of the house found the cook gazing in awe- 
struck wonder, and exclaiming, as with un- 
steady hand, she pointed to the tortoise: 
““My conscience! Look at the stone which 
I’ve broken the coal wi’ a’ winter!’ 
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